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THE REFORM BILL. 


a fate of the Reform Bill on which the Ministry has 
been so ill-advised as to stake its reputation and fortunes 
cannot be a matter of much doubt, after the notices given by 
Lord Grosvenor and Sir Wituiam Horr. If the Government 
cannot rely on the support of a young Whig nobleman, and of a 
veteran official who a few months ago wasa member, although a 
very humble one, of the Ministry, on what effectual support 
can it rely? The more pertinacious organs of the Ministry 
strive to console and animate their party by pointing out that 
Lord Grosvenor is only a sham Liberal, a landowner and an 
aristocrat ; and that Sir Wittiam Hurt is merely moved by 
private pique, and is trying to avenge himself on the great 

ple who compelled him to abandon the tiny glory of a 
Viee-Presidentship for the meek honours of a baronetey. This 
may be so, but the lower the motives ascribed to the back- 
sliders, the more significant is their desertion. If Lord 
GrosvENoR is merely acting with the selfish timidity of a Whig 
landowner, it must at least be supposed that he has also been 
selfish enough to calculate the consequences of the step he has 
taken. It is exceedingly unlikely that he should have made him- 
self the spokesman of dissatisfaction unless he knew that a great 
many other persons who were also Whigs and landownersthought 
as he did, and were seriously opposed to the passing of a Reform 
Bill that was to be necessarily and avowedly followed by at 
least ten others. ‘The Whig landowners, before they allowed 
a man holding such a position as Lord Grosvenor to come 
forward on their behalf, must have gauged as well as they 
could the feelings of the constituencies they influence or re- 
present, and must have decided that there was no feeling in 
those constituencies in favour of the Government measure. 
The family of Lord Grosvenor is very powerful in Chester, 
but if there had been any enthusiasm at Chester for the Bill, 
Lord Grosvenor would not have been the first to come 
forward and knock it on the head. In the same way, Sir 
Witiam Hutr would not have tried to gratify his 
private pique unless he thought he could gratify it safely 
and successfully. He must have known that he 
would simply make himself ridiculous if he turned against 
the leaders of his party, unless he could reckon on the 
support of others on the same benches, and on _ the 
forgiveness of those who sent him to Parliament. The 
obvious explanation of these notices is that their authors 
believed, and had every reason to believe, that they were going 
to do a thing that would be decidedly popular. The organs 
of the Government may put as good a face on the matter as 
they like, but the fact is that the Reform Bill has fallen dead. 
The country does not care for it an atom. There is no loud 
outcry against it, but there is scarcely a whisper of approval 
of it. If it had been possible, the country would have liked 
to have a Reform Bill passed; and therefore, now that a 
Reform Bill, or at least the eleventh part of one, has been 
proposed, it refrains from any great severity of criticism. 
But as to enthusiasm for such a Bill, that is totally 
impossible. It is not even as near a Reform Bill 
as a tailor is near a man. Every night some member 
gets up and asks whether some pet project of his is 
not to be included in the long series of Reform Bills, 
and the CuancetLor of the Excuequer replics, with the 
greatest gravity, that this too shall be one of the Govern- 
ment Reform Bills some day. How can a nation be enthu- 
siastic for the first of a dozen measures providing no one 
knows what, and to be introduced no one knows when or by 
whom, but intended, in a general way, to alter its whole 
political constitution? It is out of human nature to have 
more than a very tepid interest in such a Bill, and we may 
confidently guess that many other constituencies besides those 
of Chester and Gateshead will forgive their representatives 
for being as lukewarm about it as they are themselves. 

We observe that the Ministerial papers do not con- 


descend to argue in favour of the Bill. They do not 
say that it is a good Bill, that it is wise to give some 
scores of corrupt demoralized little boroughs a trifle larger 
area of corruption and demoralization than they have now, 
that it is fair on the present Parliament to ask it to pass half 
or the tenth of a measure. They do not enter into details of 
this kind. They do not trouble themselves with the annoying 
and pedantic calculations of Mr. Lampert, but they are con- 
tent to rely on two general propositions. The first is, that 
every one who votes against the Bill insults the British work- 
man; and the second is, that every Liberal who shall vote 
against the Bill is a sham Liberal, and is to be thence- 
forward a marked man, and scouted, and hated, and despised, 
by all true Liberals. It is one of the chief merits of the 
British House of Commons that it cares less for denunciations 
of this sort than any assembly in the world. It feels itself 
to be sufficiently in harmony with the common sense of the 
country to be sure that the nation, in judging of its conduct, 
will be guided, not by rhetoric, but by an appreciation of 
in issues and obvious facts. The issue in the present case 
is whether it is advisable to give a certain number of work- 
men votes, without ascertaining that these votes shall be so 
distributed as to be of some use to them. The plain fact is, that 
if a simple reduction of the franchise were carried, there are 
many places where the power of voting would do the work- 
ing-man the ible harm. A member must in- 
deed be easily frightened if he is to shrink from supporting 
a measure likely to lead to consequences so bad be- 
cause he is that some vague, imaginary, typical 
people called the working-men of England will feel in- 
sulted. Nor does it much weigh with an English member 
of Parliament that the papers should call him a sham Liberal. 
So long as he stands val with his own constituency and with 
his own party, he is tolerably happy. ‘There is no rule about 
these things. Sometimes a constituency expects a man to 
act with his party, sometimes it likes or allows him to be in- 
dependent. Sometimes a man who breaks with the leaders 
of his party is thought to have done a shabby thing, and to 
have shown himself obstinate and untrustworthy. Some- 
times he is only expressing a wide-spread opinion that the 
leaders of the party are expecting more from their followers 
than is fair and reasonable. Lord Grosvenor need not 
fear being condemned under either head. The electors of 
Chester will feel in possessing a member whose 
position is such that he can extinguish 2 measure which no 
one cares for; and the large number of Liberal members who 
dislike the Bill will feel glad that their dislike should be 
formally expressed by the heir of a great Whig house. 

After such a rebuif, it is very doubtful whether the Ministry 
can last long. It has made a great mistake; and its own 
supporters venture to announce that they see how great this 
mistake is, and that they refuse to be parties to it. Every 
now and then a catastrophe of this sort must occur under our 
system of government. It is one of the traditions of English 
political life that, under given contingencies, certain men, and 
no others, have a right to the Premiership, just as an At- 
torney-General has a right to a Chief-Justiceship. Lord 
Russet had such a claim to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Lord Patwerstox, and in order to seem to. be doing 
something, and to keep his Cabinet together, and astonish the 
world, he decided on having a Reform Bill. He would not 
wait till there was time enough to frame a complete measure, 
but he thought that if he could but cut a slice off Reform, and 
choose the most attractive and digestible slice, he might satisfy 
the expectations he had raised, and gain the credit of having 
carried a practical measure. In a humble hesitating way, he 
took his little shot at place and fame, and now his arrow has 
fallen very short. In some respects it will be to be regretted 
if there is an early change of Ministry. It is a great 
waste of time, at the most important period of the Session, 
to have new officials in every department, and a Government 
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to be always excluded from office, they must be content to run 
a hazard of this sort, and no one who wishes to see an ade- 
quate supply of trained statesmen in the country can wish 
that they should always be out of office. Paradoxical, too, as 
it would once have sounded, experience seems to suggest that 
they are more likely to devise and carry a practicable and 
defensible Reform Bill than their opponents, and to get a 
Reform Bill passed that shall not be utterly bad is the first 
requisite of present politics; and any Ministry that gives 
promise of being able to carry such a Bill may claim indul- 
gence for many of the shortcomings it may happen to 
present. 


THE FRENCH DEBATES. 


Y {VHE debates on the Address in the French Legislative Body 

were, as usual, curiously unlike Parliamentary proceed- 
ings in England. Almost every speaker delivered a formal 
oration, and first principles or abstract theories were repeatedly 
propounded without fear of exciting weariness or ridicule. 
Freedom, according to M. Jutes Fayre, is the distinguishing 
quality of man, and the basis both of law and religion. It 
would be absurd to preach a similar doctrine in the House of 
Commons, not because even humbler truisms and commonplaces 
are rarely uttered in England, but because the national taste 
is opposed to ambitious phrases. It is not through any want 
of Parliamentary aptitude that the members of French 
Assemblies cultivate the art of generalization. The objects of 
the amendment moved by a section of the moderate party 
were sufficiently definite and practical. M. Burrer explained, 
on behalf of himself and his colleagues, that by a respectful 
demand for additional liberties they meant to express their 
opinion that the Ministers of the Crown should be required to 
answer questions in the Chamber, that the Government 
should interfere less directly in the elections, and that the 
press should be relieved from some of the existing restric- 
tions. His opponents scarcely did justice to the modesty 
of the supporters of the amendment. M.Granirr pe Cas- 
SAGNAC expatiated on the well-known topic of the so-called 


“‘ old parties,” which are supposed, perhaps on suflicient | 
grounds, to be still disaffected to the Empire. At some | 


remote period, when no Pretender remains to threaten the 
permanence of the dynasty, the press may be allowed to 
discuss political questions without the risk of warning or sup- 
pression; and, perhaps at the same time, the heads of the 


great State departments may explain their administration in | 


person, instead of delivering briefs to M. Rovurr, or to the 
Present of the Councit of State. A longer interval will 
elapse before Government functionaries are liable to prosecu- 
tion in the ordinary Courts, and before personal freedom 
is secured by any contrivance in the nature of a habeas corpus. 
The annual debates on the Address, us well as the general 
tone of French political controversy, show that Frenchmen 
are rarely solicitous for those elements and guarantees of 
freedom which are more especially valued in England. Ali 
parties are practically agreed that it is the duty of a Govern- 
ment to influence the elections. M. Turers allowed that he 
had interfered through his agents when he was Minister of the 
Interior under Louis Puivirrg, and even the strongest Liberals 
accepted from their antagonists the plausible fallacy that it is 
better to act openly than to approach the electors by indirect 
persuasion. Some of the members of the Opposition admitted 
that a Prefect might fairly announce to the inhabitants of an 
electoral district the preference of the Government for one 
candidate over another. It is scarcely probable that the local 
representative of the Crown will confine himself to mere sug- 
gestion when his favour with his superiors depends on his 
success in carrying an election. 

The speeches of the ultra-Conservative majority are more 
curious and interesting than the obvious and familiar objections 
to the Imperial system. To foreigners it appears surprising 
that the minds of a dominant party should be so easily stirred 
to anger. In answer to M. Burret, who had proposed, not 
that the Ministers should be responsible to the Legislative 
Body, but only that they should attend in their places to 
answer questions, M. Jerome Davin replied, amid general 
applause, that the amendment was objectionable because it was 


intended as a first step to the establishment of Parliamentary 
government, ‘The forty-six members who had signed the, 
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amendment were compared by the same speaker to the van- 
quished Confederates, inasmuch as they had rebelled in vain 
against the supremacy of universal suffrage. The decree 
ot November 1860, by which the competence of the Legis- 
lative Body was enlarged, furnished both disputants with 
equally plausible arguments, The supporters of the amend- 
ment professed to be anxious to further the declared 
intentions of the Sovereign, by raising to a higher Stage 
the edifice which is ultimately to be crowned by liberty. The 
orators of the majority, on the other hand, complained that 
the license already conceded had been for five years abused for 
the purpose of opposing the magnanimous donor. It would 
seem that freedom of debate is only permissible when there js 
no difference of opinion, as it is admitted that the laws against 
the press may safely be abolished as soon as all political writers 
become irreproachably loyal to the Government. According 
to English habits of thought, the discussion on both sides 
appears almost idle; but the Imperial theory, which seems to be 
generally adopted in France, is, after its fashion, consistent and 
intelligible. ‘To Continental understandings it seems perfectly 
natural that the first object of a Constitution should be the 
creation of a strong executive power. The Emperor is 
perhaps not unwilling to be informed, and even sometimes to 
be checked, by an elected Assembly, as long as it represents 
the people chiefly on the direct nomination of the Ministers 
and their agents. While the Cabinet has no corporate cha- 
racter nor collective responsibility, the independent action of 
the Crown is effectually secured. The Chief of the State is 
exclusively responsible, if only there was any authority in the 
country which could call him to account. But the machine 
provided by the Constitution for the purpose is limited to the 
right of the Emperor at all times to appeal to the people at 
large. It is not likely that a plebiscite will be demanded, 
unless it is known beforehand that it will confirm the policy 
of the Emperor. 

The elaborate speech of the Mrntster of Srarte contained a 
lucid and comprehensive exposition of the principles on which 
the Empire is founded. In answer to M. Tuters, who had 
openly advocated a Parliamentary system, M. Rovuer boldly 
defended the opposite doctrine of a supreme and independent 
Executive. He argued that during the Restoration and the 
reign of Lovis Puitirpe the Chamber of Deputies had 
engrossed all influence; and a French audience probably 
approved the inference that there must have been an objec- 
tionable confusion of two distinct and heterogeneous powers. 
Parliamentary orators, it was said, thought of convincing, 
when they ought to have been governing ; and the Legislative 
Body perhaps failed to perceive that government by per- 
suasion is but another name for liberty. The Munister 
of Srare apparently holds that subjects ought to obey, 
in the first instance, commands of which they may appre- 
ciate, at their leisure, the expediency and justice. Par- 
liamentary government in France was, however, condemned 
by results, if not by arguments. As M. Rovuer eloquently 
said, the people broke into the Chamber; in 1830 an old 
man and a child were respectfully conducted to the frontier. 
For eighteen years afterwards, M. Tuers himself, and M. 
Guizot, struggled gallantly against anarchy ; but in 1848 
another discrowned old man was compelled to pass the frontier 
in disguise. It is perfectly true that revolution and rebellion are 
fatal to liberty. The popularity of the Empire was first caused 
by a reaction against disorder; and jit was naturally thought 
that force would be a more effectual security than free debate 
against the insurrection of the rabble. With the exception of a 
few Liberal politicians, Frenchmen readily tolerate the restraints 
and annoyances which are, by a just retribution, imposed on 
the press. The journalists of Lovis Pusirre’s time did their 
utmost to render freedom impossible, by their incessant attacks 
on the only Government which has yet been found com- 
patible in France with Parliamentary institutions. The 
Ewperor is fully resolved not to be written off his throne like 
his predecessors. His Ministers consequently subsidize part 
of the press, and with the aid of exceptional laws they 
muzzle the rest. Unrestricted liberty is only conceded to 
the halipenny periodicals which employ themselves ex- 
clusively in the elucidation, by pen and pencil, of Parisian 
heterology. 

The most instructive portion of M. Rovuer’s speech re- 
lated to the character and necessary consequences of uni- 
versal suffrage. It is not indeed satisfactory to find that, 
according to the sacred principles of 1789, the inalienable 
sovereignty of the nation can only be expressed by an 
indiscriminate system of voting. The liberty of speaking, of 
writing, and of meeting, was also proclaimed in 1789, but 
the Empire finds it more convenient to adopt a rheto- 
rical fiction or phrase than to obey a practical precept. 
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The sovereignty of the people means as much and as | sistent with his notions of morality to take 15/. from one 


little as the social compact of a hundred and fifty years 

Universal suffrage, or suffrage of any kind, means 
everything or nothing, according to the subject-matter to 
which it is applied. ‘The limited constituency of England 
directs the whole course of public policy, ind the indiscrimi- 
nate constituency of France elected an Emperor fourteen years 
ago, and now elects an Assembly of Imperial nominees which 
has no power to ask a question of a Minister. M. Rovner, 
with a boldness and sagacity which were unacceptable to the 
democratic section of the Legislative Body, pointed out to his 
audience the inherent incompatibility of universal suffrage with 
constitutional freedom ; and, if his conclusion is well-founded, 
Englishmen will hold that he has met Mr. GLapsrone’s 
demand for a reason why every unconvicted man should 
not be admitted to a vote. The sovereign or dominant Cham- 
ber in which M. Turers once acted so great a part was, as M. 
Rovner reminded him, elected by a privileged constituency or 
pays legal of 200,000 electots. That similar powers should 
be accorded to an Assembly elected by the whole community 
was, according to the Miyisrer of Stare, obviously absurd. 
The basis of Parliamentary government in France was dan- 
gerously narrow, but it is nevertheless certain that the power 
and independence of the Chamber varied inversely with the 
number of voters. M. Rovner quoted with great effect former 
speeches in which M. Guizor and M. 'T'nters had anticipated 
his own statement, that freedom would disappear if the 
franchise were pulverized by dissipation among the multi- 
tude. In substance, the Minister contended that ten millions 
of persons could not be trusted with power; and he was 
probably justified in asserting that the Imperial system 
commanded the support and approval of the majority of 
Frenchmen. The defect of Casarism consists in the political 
excommunication of the classes which almost alone value 
freedom of thought and the right of public activity. M. 
Oxivier afterwards declared that, if he agreed with M. Rovner, 
he should be ready to curse universal suffrage, in which, 
nevertheless, he still believed. As long as the same democratic 
cant is repeated by all parties, the natural consequences of 
disfranchising the property and intellect of the nation will 
continue under every dynasty and every form of government. 
The National Assembly of 1849, in « desperate attempt to 
avert the impending Empire, disfranchised by a single vote 
about half its own constituency. The Presipent, when he 
seized all the power of the State, instantly restored universal 
suffrage. An absolute monarch instinctively knows that, if 
he can disarm the educated and intelligent minority, he has 
no resistance to fear from the masses. The Emperor, in his 
answer to the Address, thanked the Legislative Body for 
rejecting the seduction of vain theories. That sixty-one 
members should have yielded to the insidious temptation must 
be a disquieting thought ; but as long as the Constitution pro- 
hibits the institution of a pays légal, or representative body of 
electors, there is no immediate danger that any Parliament 
will wrest supreme power from the Crown. 


THE REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 


F the Reform Bill were not for the present placed out of 
the region of argument, and transferred into the practical 
region in which it is debated whether a majority on the 
second reading is a possibility, it would be well worth while 
to study the increasing force of the reasons which show how 
much the most important part of a real Reform Bill a re- 
distribution of seats must be. From whichever side the point is 
looked at, the uselessness of a mere reduction of the franchise 
becomes more and more apparent. We may fasten our 
attention as we please on the harm it would do to the working- 
classes, or on the extent to which it would fail to do them any 
good. For example, the bad effect it would produce on the 
smaller constituencies is thrown into the strongest light by the 
evidence which has been given this week in the various 
Election Committees. ‘There is Totnes, to which it is now 
proposed, by a solemn change in the Constitution, to add 
38 voters. The sort of blessed privilege to which these 
38 voters are to be admitted may be imagined from the state- 
ment of a land agent, that not so many as 50 people in the 
borough voted without receiving some consideration; and 
the scale of payment is to be gathered from the declaration of 
a spirited cab-proprietor, who declared that, although he had 
been offered 150/. to vote for the Liberals, he had refused it, 
and had voted for the Conservatives. At Yarmouth prices 
are not quite so high, but there voters take what they get from 
both sides with the greatest impartiality. ‘The Chairman of 
the Committee asked one witness whether it was con- 


side and 10/. from the other, and the witness evidently had 
no scruples. The highest pitch of virtue which voters of the 
lower order reach in such places is to vote in accordance with 
what they conceive to be their political principles. If they do 
this, their consciences are quite-satisfied. If they take money 
from their own party, it is not a bribe they accept, but merely 
compensation for the loss of their valuable time ; if they take 
money from their adversaries, they are only spoiling the 
Egyptians, and easing them of cash which it is better they 
should spend rather than that it should be squandered by 
men of the wrong colour. To teach 38 more voters this 
edifying doctrine at Totnes, the Govetnment has thought 
fit to bring in a measure which will, if seriously insisted 
on, agitate the country, and break up their party. But then, 
it is urged, a Bill for the redistribution of seats will be 
only the more necessary another Session. The effects 
of the present Bill are sure to be so bad that there must 
be another Bill next Session, or some other Session, to set 
matters straight. With 38 more corrupt voters, the con- 
stituency of Totnes will be so hopelessly, so disgracefully, 
bad that the British Parliament must interfere. This is the 
cunning device of the Government in the interests of party. 
There are certain small constituencies which are dreadfully 
demoralized, and yet year after year passes by without any 
remedy being applied. But at last the Government of Lord 
Russetv has hit on a sure way of dealing with the mischief. 
Make everything worse. Let there be more people to get 15/. 
from one side and tol. from the other; let us have a good 
many more electors who can proudly say of themselves, as a 
Yarmouth witness said of himself, that he had been drunk for 
six months at a time; and then the nation will be properly 
scandalized, and a measure for redistribution will be easily 
carried. 

Even supposing that it were right to do evil that good might 
come, this project has the radical defect of being based on the 
mistaken notion that, if only people could be brought to wish 
it, a good redistribution of seats would be a very easy matter. 
On the contrary, it is a very difficult problem to shape such 
an arrangement of the constituencies as shall be at all satis- 
factory. Supposing the smaller boroughs were either dis- 
franchised or had one member allowed to groups of towns, the 
first difficulty that would arise would be in the case of towns 
too large to disfranchise or to merge in a group, anl yet with 
a pauper and corrupt constituency. ‘There are boroughs 
where to add a thousand voters would do as much harm 
as to add 38 voters at Totnes. Each of the thousand would 
get less than the happy few at Totnes, but each would 
get something. ‘This is an evil for which there is no cure. 
We may hope to see it mitigated, but we cannot hope to see it 
altogether done away with in this generation. Yarmouth had 
a large constituency of freemen spared to it by the Reform 
Act, and although these freemen appear to have died out, yet 
their evil communication has corrupted the good manners of the 
10/. householders who have succeeded them. There are now 
about two thousand persons in Yarmouth who have a qualifi- 
cation under the existing system, and a 7/. franchise would add 
another thousand, who, as being poorer and of a lower grade, 
would be sure at first to make the constituency worse 
instead of better. And yet Yarmouth is a place that could 
not be disfranchised. With a population of twenty thousand, 
and a probable constituency of three thousand, and with all 
the interests of the Eastern Counties that are connected with 
it, there would be no argument for taking away its members 
that would not before long drive us into having electoral 
districts. ‘This is the cardinal difficulty of redistribution. 
The places that can be disfranchised are not enough ; for if 
we try to make them very numerous, we shall fall into the 
great danger of adopting an electoral system that shall cut off 
the nation from its old traditions, and plunge it into the 
deepest uncertainty as to what may be the consequences of 
a total, but incalculable, shifting of political power. Totnes 
might easily be disfranchised, or, if the plan of grouping is 
largely adopted, it might be deprived of one member, and take 
a humble share together with other adjacent boroughs in 
returning one member. But Yarmouth and places like Yar- 
mouth cannot be disfranchised, and, if they are not, there 
will scarcely be room and margin enough to give a new Reiorm 
Bill fair play. Its basis must necessarily be that it shall give 
a large share of political power to the Northern towns, where 
working-men exist who have never been corrupted, and who 
really have political ideas which, whether intrinsically valuable 
or not, deserve to be represented, because they are the honest 
opinions of a laege and important section o: the nation. 
It must also, ualess it is to be wholly unfair, give an increase 
to the number of representatives of counties. It is true that 
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there would be a great objection to an increase in the number 

of county representatives, unless the county franchise were 
altered. The landowners have quite enough influence in the 
House, and on the few points where timidity or selfishness 
overpowers their usual moderation, their influence is too 
great. If, however, the county franchise were considerably 
reduced, the members for counties might still be large land- 
owners, but they would be elected in a great measure by the 
inhabitants of country towns, and would be accountable to 
some one else beside the tenants of themselves and their 
neighbours. The variety of classes that would concur in 
county elections, and the large number of electors, would 
compel the Legislature to increase the number of county 
members; and this increase would also be necessary to en- 
sure some counterbalancing power against the influence of the 
Northern manufacturing towns, which would be otherwise far 
too great. 

But as disfranchisement would not create enough vacancies 
to let the Northern towns and the counties have justice done 
them, there appears to be no effectual method of obtaining 
what is wanted except by increasing the numbers of the 
House of Commons. And the advantage, or it may be said, 
the necessity, of enlarging the House makes itself more 
strongly felt when the case of Scotland is taken into 
account. Scotland has not enough members. Towns such 
as Glasgow, and counties such as Ayr, ought to have 
more members than they have. In population, in wealth, 
and in intelligence, Scotland has advanced, in proportion to 
England, more than is represented by the comparative num- 
ber of Scotch as compared with the number of English 
members. But how are more members to be given to Scot- 
land? It is impossible to suppose that Scotland will be 
allowed to profit by the disfranchisement of English boroughs ; 
and there is not a single Scotch constituency which in the 
remotest degree deserves to be disfranchised. The case of 
Scotland for such an enlargement of the House as will give it 
a fair proportion of numbers is ample and unanswerable. 
The enlargement is recommended for England by convenience, 
but it is recommended for Scotland by the simplest considera- 
tions of justice. Nor is it less recommended, we believe, by the 
requirements of the House itself. Large as the House is, it 
has not enough members to do its ordinary indispensable 
work. ‘The private business increases every year, and the 
Ilouse will not abandon its control over it. But there are not 
enough members to get through the private business properly. 
The willing horses are overworked, and good committeemen 
have not time to attend to their social duties or to general 
legislation. The class of members who are really competent 
to manage private business are most valuable men, and it is 
a great national loss that their whole time and attention should 
be absorbed in petty and local affairs. It is true that, if the 
whole House were available for committees, the present 
number of members might amply suffice. But in point 
of fact only two-thirds of the members are available. 
‘two hundred members never serve at all. More than 
seventy are excused on account of their age; more than 
seventy, again, are excused for various reasons, such as 
Ministerial or professional duties ; and about fifty members are 
too grossly and notoriously incompetent to be trusted to serve 
on any Committee at all. Now thenumber of Private Bills to 
be dealt with this year is 633, and the members who can be 
reckoned on are much too few for such a burden. And if the 
burden is seriously felt now, it must be felt more and more as 
time goes on. Forty or fifty more members, who would in few 
instances be entitled to be excused, and who, it may be hoped, 
as elected by new and ardent constituencies, would not be 
rejected as incompetent, would be a source of strength to the 
Committees the importance of which can scarcely be over- 
rated ; and it may be hoped that no measure for the redistri- 
bution of seats will ever be brought forward in which this 
consideration is overlooked. 


THE JAMAICA INQUIRY. 


HE evidence taken before the Jamaica Commission, as far 

as it has been hitherto reported, throws but little light on 

the amount of bloodshed which followed the establishment of 
martial law. The celebrated eight miles of dead bodies still 
await confirmation from the five hundred witnesses who are 
tendered by the counsel appearing on behalf of some of the 
victims. Enough, however, has been already proved to satisfy 
some of the earlier apologists of the Colonial Government that 
gross outrages were committed long after resistance to 
authority had ceased. It is now admitted that in many 
instances accused persons were first flogged and afterwards 
hanged, nor is it possible that any facts which may be here- 


after disclosed can affect the nature of an almost unprecedented 
outrage. English law and English feeling are equally opposed 
to torture as an accessory to capital punishment, for even the 
most atrocious crimes. Public safety may require the death 
of a rebel, or the infliction of an extraordinary punishment to 
deter minor offenders from unlawful acts; but a dead man ig 
not rendered less dangerous by any previous suffering to 
which he may have been exposed. The French Jacobi 
in their wildest excesses of cruelty, abstained from the use 
of torture, perhaps, as Lord MacauLay suggests, because 
it had been practised under the old monarchy. The Provost- 
Marshal of Jamaica, and his employers, may boast of ori- 
ginality in their measures of repression, and English juris- 
prudence is intolerant of such discoveries. Some of the 
eccentricities of civil and military functionaries were ex- 
cused on the ground that the female rioters of Morant 
Bay had, like Owen Gienpower’s Welshwomen, committed 
certain nameless horrors on the bodies of those whom their 
associates had murdered; but it now appears that the victims 
of Morant Bay were not mutilated, and that, on the other 
hand, Colonel Hosss allowed the head of a negro who had 
been executed to be carried before his troops on a pike. 
This remarkable officer appears to have accused himself with- 
out foundation of fastening a captured guide to his stirrup, 
and of holding a pistol to his head; but while he assumed 
to himself the credit of imaginary exploits, his modest 
induced him to suppress his mutilation of a dead body. The 
practice of forcing prisoners to run the gauntlet seems to have 
been generally adopted ; and there is something peculiarly dis- 
graceful in a proceeding which demoralizes the subordinate 
actors, while it inflicts on the sufferers an uncertain, capricious, 
and degrading punishment. ‘he execution of a prisoner by 
exposure as a target for rifles at 400 yards was another illus- 
tration of the danger of entrusting to military officers the 
administration of a lawless law. 

The hasty English partisans who protested that their blood 
boiled at the charges against Governor Eyre and his delegates 
are rapidly falling back from their first position; but it seems 
that public opinion in the colony is impenetrable by evidence or 
by reflection. The Coadjutor Bishop of Kixaston declares that 
the addresses which have been presented to Mr. Eyre supersede 
the necessity of justifying his conduct. The Commissioners, 
however, imply, by their persistence in the inquiry, that the 
issue is not as simple as it appears to the Bishop. More 
cautious advocates of the inculpated officers prudently rely on 
the undeniable tendency of the negroes to mendacity and ex- 
aggeration. ‘There can be no doubt that much of the evidence 
required to be checked, and that many allegations will have been 
rejected as incredible; but a population may have been cruelly 
treated, although it has not been trained in habits of conscien- 
tious accuracy. According to the Bishop of Kinaston, some of 
the negroes believe that the widows of BoGLE and Gorpon are 
entertained as honoured guests of Royalty at Windsor Castle. 
It is not worth while to inquire whether there is such a fable, 
or only a rumour of such a fable. Equally nonsensical stories 
are sometimes circulated even among white old women in the 
remoter rural districts of England, nor is justice to be refused 
to Jamaica negroes because they will probably misunderstand 
the meaning and purpose of any redress to which they may be 
entitled. The credibility of the witnesses belongs to the 
province of the Commissioners, but a large part of the case is 
already established by admissions. The burst of indignation 
which followed the first report of the Jamaica proceedings was 
provoked, not by negro evidence, but by the boastful state- 
ments of officers, and by the sympathizing narratives of 
white journalists. Some of the first historians of martial 
law now explain away their complacent regords of atrocity 
by professing, perhaps in sincere self-delusion, that they 
disapproved of the acts which they were understood to 
applaud. Captain Forp, whose letter was one of the most 
shameless exhibitions of cynical recklessness, fancies or asserts 
that he intended to censure the bloodthirsty rapacity of his 
own men and of their black allies; and Mr. Lake, a newspaper 
reporter, imputes to his own personal cowardice the expres- 
sion of a gratuitous opinion that the Provost-Marshal Ramsay 
was “the right man in the right place.” The excuses may 
be so fur admitted as to throw a certain doubt on the accu- 
racy of the witnesses in matters of detail. The retractations 
of some of the self-accused culprits were anticipated from 
the beginning of the controversy. Bragging statements are 
evidence, not of what actually occurred, but of what volun- 
tary autobiographers wish it to be thought that they have 
done. It was less certain that particular persons had been 
shot or hanged or flogged, than that certain officers considered 
indifference to negro life and suffering to be natural, and aot 
disercditable. 
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The general distrust of negro testimony has been to some 
extent justified in the course of the inquiry, and it would 
have been well if the members of the drumhead courts- 
martial had cultivated the suspension of judgment which has 
since been recommended to their critics. Some of the wit- 
nesses against GorDON were ignorant blacks, who had reason 
to believe that their own lives depended on the evidence 
which they might furnish against the supposed ringleader of 


ak. O f these inf ts could only state | 
| subjecting himself to the most austere and rigorous self- 


that he had heard a seditious letter which, according to his 


assertion, purported to be written by Gorpon. As long as | 


negroes made statements which suited the purpose of the 
Government, they were recognised as credible witnesses. 
Axperson, who was described as Boctr’s valet, said that he 
was ordered by Colonel Hosss to point out rebels along a 
certain road, and that twenty-one persons were shot or flogged 
without trial on his bare designation. It might have been 
suspected that the story was entirely fictitious, if it had not 
coincided closely with Colonel Hosss’s history of his own exploits. 
This ANDERSON is the man who was compelled to serve as guide, 
with a pistol at his head, and therefore a sufficient motive for 
his communications is shown by independent testimony to have 
existed. By comparison of statements, and by the admissions 
of those who exercised the authority of the Government, it is 
roved that more than two hundred persons were executed 
within a fortnight, after some kind of judicial inquiry. There 
is no reason to suppose that the list is exhaustive, and, though 
no further excesses had been committed, there was evidently an 
extravagant abuse of capital punishment. Even if all those 
who were put to death had taken some part in the out- 
rage at Morant Bay, it was impossible that all should have 
been ringleaders. When an infuriated mob commits acts of 
violence, the degree of guilt generally varies from deliberate 
murder to foolish excitement. When a riot is suppressed by 
force, all who are present must take the risk of their active or 
passive complicity; but after peace has been re-established it is 
utterly unjust to attach equal responsibility to all who may 
have formed part of a promiscuous assemblage. As only two 
or three white persons survived the massacre, the evidence 
against the prisoners must have proceeded from the loosely 
talking, inarticulate, and frightened negro bystanders, who 
knew that they were themselves liable to immediate punish- 
ment. ‘The report of the trial of Gorvon illustrates the 
fitness of the officers who exercised power of life and death 
to conduct an impartial inquiry, even in a case which was 


regarded as exceptionally important ; and the condemnation | 


of an ordinary negro would not have been thought worth 
equal time and attention. It is highly probable that many of 
the sufferers were convicted by mistake. 

The result of the inquiry into the wholesale slaughter 


reported by Captain Forp and others has not yet been pub- | 


lished. It has been asserted by both parties that the Maroons 
and other troops employed put hundreds of supposed rebels 
to death without any form of trial. Governor Eyre appears 
to have thought the reported atrocities of the forces which he 
had summoned to his aid not remarkable enough to have 
required investigation; and it was only in answer to Mr. Carp- 
wELL’s demand for information that the Governor even asked 
Colonel Fyre, who commanded the Maroons, for an explana- 
tion. It is probable, and in the highest degree desirable, that 
the catalogue of crime may be largely reduced when it 
is carefully examined. Panic in Jamaica and factious 
fanaticism in England for a time united the bitterest 
adversaries in a common desire to magnify the severity 
of punishment which had been inflicted on the negroes. 
Exeter Hall still teems with pamphlets on the wrongs 
of the persecuted race, and on the other side the colonists are, 
like the Bishop of Kinaston, slow to appreciate the moral in- 
dignation which will be aroused if an impartial verdict 
establishes the charges against the Governor and his asso- 
ciates. Thoroughgoing sectarians consider white men in the 
West Indies as enemies; and, on the other hand, it is not 
certain that the successors of the slave-owners have accustomed 
themselves to understand that a negro can have rights. It is 
fortunate that the English nation consists neither of zealous 
Baptist missionaries nor of indiscriminate champions of 
official authority. ‘The Report of the Commission will in all 
probability satisiy neither of the disputants ; but it will almost 
certainly be accepted by the country as conclusive. The 
storm will for a time have cleared the colonial atmosphere ; and 
possibly an impartial administration of law, and a respite 
from agitation, may enable the planters to save the wreck of 
their property and give the negroes a chance of rising to a 
higher stage of civilization. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT FHE HELM. 


M* GLADSTONE has been long enough leader of the 
House of Commons to afford a test of his ability in his 
difficult post. That portion of the press which devotes itself 
to his especial glorification has already dilated on his extra- 
ordinary—extraordinary because, as it would seem. unexpected 
—success. We are invited to gaze on the edifying spectacle 
of a statesman of the highest talents and the keenest impulses 


denial. He nightly puts a bridle on his lips and a curb on 
his manners. Prcasvus ploughs honestly, if sullenly, and plods 
the backward and forward furrows without a single curvet or 
caper. The great orator is complimented for being neither 
dictatorial nor sarcastic. Punctual, careful, austere to him- 
self and conciliatory to his opponents—this is the picture 
which his eulogists draw of the present leader of the 
House. There is enough of truth in all this, at least 
to some extent, to justify the congratulations of his 
friends. But the question is not whether Mr. Guiap- 
STONE is undergoing this edifying self-discipline, nor 
as to the amount of moral and spiritual good which a man 
may do himself by such a course of constant and severe 
watchfulness over his natural tendencies or acquired habits, 
but how far a character subjecting itself to.this constant strain 
and artificial control is likely to win or to retain the confi- 
dence of followers. What Mr. Guapstone’s friends claim for 
him is a wonderful success in going through a self-imposed 
| but necessary martyrdom, just as if one should be in ecstasies 
at the apathy with which a Fakir endures a knife stuck 
through his forearm, or at the unwavering constancy with 
| which he stands on one jeg for two months. The thing done 
is painful, and revolting to the natural man; but that it is 
done, and done without wincing or other external sign of 
suffering, is the devotee’s triumph of art over nature. But, 
after all, it is unnatural; and whatever is unnatural, although 
it may excite surprise and awe, scarcely conciliates sympathy. 

As to the facts of the case, and the annals of Mr. Guap- 
sTonr’s brief leadership, we shall not contest the assertion that 
during his seven weeks of rule he has done next to nothing to 
offend anybody, and next to nothing to stir up hearty good- 
| will. Confidence, especially Parliamentary confidence, is 
| of course a plant of slow growth, and confidence is pre- 
_ cisely that plant which the CuanceLtor of the Excuequer 
| has not cultivated with success, All men admire and respect 
| him, and some love him with a pardonable vehemence of par- 
_tiality. But there are few who understand him. In his 
| Oxford difficulties, the usual and successful plea urged for 
' him was, that in so great a character allowance must be made 
| for his unapproachable superiority in counsel. He must 


be accepted, not criticized. He must be taken as a whole. 


| As Dr. Newman has recently said, not without irony, about 
| Liguori, we cannot criticize saints; they are not in our way ; 
they have ways of their own, which we must take at once 
and in the lump, or reject. It would be presumptuous to take 
Mr. GuapsTone to pieces, and follow him through all the 
details of a policy which was, being Mr. GLapstone’s, probably 
above the judgment or appreciation of the crowd. Although, 
however, such a plea might have its weight, and deservedly 
had great weight, with the constituency of Oxtord, it is hardly 
one that the House of Commons is likely to accept, or ought 
to accept. ‘To understand their leader, and to be understood 
by hin, is the prerequisite of the good working of the machine. 
It may, of course, come to this, that the very highest character 
is not required for the best Parliamentary chief. In fact, it 
looks like it. In recent times, Lord ALtHorr and Lord Patuer- 
ston have been the most popular leaders, preceded, and at no 
such great interval, by Lord CastLereacu. Now nobody will 
venture to compare, on intellectual grounds, either of these 
chiefs with Peet or GLapstone. Honest Lord ALTHorr and 
genial Lord Patmerston—these were the household epi- 
thets which told of cordiality and sympathy. His party 
followed, and his foes feared, Sir Ropert Peet, but the House 
of Commons did not so much trust him as resigned them- 
selves to his rule. They scarcely invited it. It looks much 
the same with Mr. Giapsrone. There is no revolt, and little 
loyalty, and less love. It is with Parliament as with the 
family; a creature not too bright or good is what life 
demands for human nature's daily needs. And even Parlia- 
ment is human. 

Of Mr. Guapstoxe’s scrupulous care to avoid offence, and 
to check his natural tendencies, since Parliament met, there 
can be no doubt. It was noticed on the first day of the 
Session that, with a humility all but ostentatious, he slipped 
into the House, and into his place ‘of dignity, with a good 
taste which was so good that its very excellence provoked 
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comment. And throughout the Session he has been mild, 
conciliatory, and nearly tiresome in his deference and submis- 
siveness. To Mr. Bricut his demeanour has been all but 
fawning; and to his great opponent, Mr. Disrar.t, he has 
never ventured beyond the negative affront of simulating 
sleep. Indeed he could not with safety do otherwise; and 
Mr. Giapsrone has carefully studied Mr. Disracxi’s manner 
in office. ‘The bland simper of the Tory chief has been ex- 
actly reproduced by the imperturbable serenity of the Liberal 
leader. If pliancy could conciliate, and if admirable steerage 
over shoals and sunken rocks could create confidence, Mr. 
Disracvi and Mr. GLapstoxe might contest the palm of Par- 
liamentary popularity. But this is just what they have not 
done. Mr. Guiapstone has worked hard by exhibiting a 
masterly inactivity both in offence and defence, but it may 
be doubted whether he has gained much way. A ship which 
is always lying to scarcely advances on its voyage. We can 
only recall two blunders in Mr. Giapstone’s brief reign. He 
made a mistake in not asking Mr. Disrari to second the 
SpeaKeEk’s nomination, and his apology was but grudging and 
half-hearted. And on one occasion, stung by what a leader 
ought never to hear, or, if he hears, ought never to show that 
he hears—namely, some impertinent “Oh, ohs!” during the 
Devonport Dockyard debate—he lost his temper for a moment, 
and began to hector and lecture his enemies; by which he 
drew on himself the very ugly retort from Mr. Orway, 
that, if he had interrupted the leader, it was only by 
following that leader’s example, who was very notorious for 
similar comments, ejaculations, and apostrophes. ‘These are 
the only ripples which we can recall on the Dead Sea of the 
Session. A momentary gleam of interest in his work was 
displayed by Mr. Giapstoxe when, for a little space, he had 
to discuss the beauty of savings’-banks, and could disport 
himself for an instant, even by anticipation, on the flowery 
glades of Budget. But, with these exceptions, from Dan to 
Beersheba all has been barren. In the debate on the Address, 
Mr. Giapstone fasted on the dreary husks of Fenianism. 
Throughout the Cattle Plague debates he merely registered 
and accepted the corrections of Mr. Bricut and Mr. Stuart 
Mitt. He was complimentary to Mr. Cray and his most 
fanciful of fancy franchises. On the Queen’s University 
question he had no policy, and on Mr. Wuirte’s economical 
crazes he was dull. On Mr. Grecory’s motion on Inter- 
national Law he was silent, and on the Church Rates Bill 
he spoke one way and voted another. On Mr. CoLeripce’s 
Bill he neither spoke nor voted ; a circumstance the more sig- 
nificant since, on the last appearance of the measure, he opposed 
it with animation and distinctness. This certainly was a 
question on which a policy might fairly be expected 
from the leader of the House, and from one so long a 
University representative. When Mr. Gtapstone yields, 
as on the Devonport Dockyards, he yields without alacrity ; 
and any opportunity for asserting a principle or a policy 
with dignity, he has either evaded or has been unable 
to grasp. From the leader of the House of Commons 
people generally expect some opinion, and perhaps some 
explanation, of a foreign policy ; but, for all that we know of 
Mr. GLapstone’s views on this not unimportant branch of 
public business, we might suppose that any broader question 
than the best mode of getting the largest revenue out of cur- 
dogs was beyond the functions of an English Minister or an 
English House of Commons. 

Such was the dreary dulness of the Treasury Bench up to 
last week. At length, however, came the occasion which no 
dexterity could avoid. The fence was before the new Master 
of the Hounds which he must either face or shirk. No 
craning could make the stakes less stiff or the ditch nar- 
rower. The two nights’ debate on the introduction of the 
Reform Bill presents a somewhat melancholy study to 
those social philosophers who concern themselves with 
the miseries of common life. Indeed, we are not sure 
that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals might not take up Mr. Gutapstone’s sufferings 
on that sad occasion. His worst foes could hardly have 
invented a martyrdom so severe as that which the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excarquer endured on that dismal Monday night. 
For an orator to know that he is dull, irretrievably dull, and 
that every one of his hearers knows it too, is something worse 
than the Purgatory of fluent talkers. As a Reformer and 
franchise-monger and electoral statistician, Mr. GLADSTONE is at 
sea. Give him the chance of enunciating a broad paradox or 
truism—say the necessity ef universal suffrage, or the Platonic 
ideal of a State in which none but the virtuous should represent 
honesty, industry, and the seven cardinal and theological graces 
—and Mr. Giapstone is at home. He sweeps on through a 
stately array of platitudes or fallacies, no matter which, which 


really impose upon himself. This is.an orator’s function. Ho 
believes in himself; he is carried away by his own readinesg and 
volubility. If he has never thought the matter out, he feels 
the delight of an inventor in developing his extemporaneong 
generalizations. Such was Mr. GLaDsTone’s case when he 
delivered himself of his famous saying about the abstract 
right of all humanity to the franchise. But this was not his 
position on the fatal 12th of March. He had to conduct a 
cause which he did not quite understand ; to recommend g 
scheme which he certainly did not excogitate, and which 
laboured under the sad mischance of being, after all, nobody's 
plan. It may be doubted whether the Reform Bill was jn 
existence a fortnight before it was tabled in the House. Like 
the walls of Athens, it exhibits every sign of what is called g 
tumultuary origin. Not only was it hastily drawn up, but it 
must have been altered, interlined, and erased at the very 
moment of production. Mr. Giapsrone had to read from what 
we call an unrevised proof. It happened to him as sometimes 
happens to people of our craft. An article is prepared, and 
written, and set up; and, on the morning of publication, 
down comes some provoking telegram which only just 
contradicts all one’s facts, upsets all one’s deductions, 
and throws the whole literary engine out of ‘ 
Something of this sort seems to have happened to the 
Reform Bill. We dare say it left Lord Russrtt a whole, 
and in its way complete. But those vexatious returns were 
not ready till the eve of publication. A measure which ought 
to have been founded on ascertained facts had to be botched 
and cobbled to suit the facts which were very slow in making 
their appearance. And Mr. Guapstone had not got a firm 
grasp of the facts; and, what was still more provoking, the 
jacts were not exactly the facts he had reckoned upon. How- 
ever, the fatal day of March would not wait ; Monday evening 
came, and Mr. Giapstone had to defend and recommend a 
Bill which it is not quite clear that he had read, or, if he had 
read, had been able to collate with what was its alleged justi- 
fication and ground. The advocate had got up his caso, as 
far as he coudescended to get it up, from one brief, and had 
to address the Court from another. No doubt, if Mr. Grap- 
stone could have drawn a picture of the working-man wholly 
given up to savings’-banks and evening classes, and could 
have said, “‘ Here is the ideal citizen whom unjust laws and 
“ unrighteous restrictions shut out from all share in the con- 
“ cerns of his and our common country,” he would have gal- 
loped famously. But though he might have meant to say this, 
he could not say it, except with limitations and qualifications and 
drawbacks fatal to all oratorical flow and ease. The unexpected 
fact turned out to be that this very class was actually making its 
way to political supremacy, without any extrinsic aid. The fall 
in the value of gold, and the consequent rise in rents, was silently 
elevating the whole political strata of society. Mr. GLapsroxe 
had got his grievance, and had probably nursed it and 
cherished it, and was ready to dilate upon its atrocity— 
when, lo and behold, the grievance was found to be non- 
existent. The working-man’s oppression turned out to be 
as well-founded as that of Cannina’s knife-grinder. Mr. 
Guapstone did not swear—at least not audibly—but he evi- 
dently showed that he was in the sulks. ‘This is not a happy 
position for the leader of the House. Iitherto, nothing 
has come before the new Parliament in which Mr. GLapstoxe’s 
heart has been engaged. The very statistics which usually 
exercise such an inexpressible charm over his mind were not 
his own statistics, and it was not in him to shed a poetic 
gleam over averages and tables which laboured under the 
double disadvantage of being both unfamiliar and un- 
looked-for. 

Does it then really come to this, that a leader of the House 
must be either something of the primo bujo or of the prig? 
Must the Treasury Bench be the home either of “ geniality ” 
or of boredom? Mr. Guapstone may be all but a demigod ; 
but Aristipes got ostracized because he was so very good. It 
may be that the House would prefer a second-rate if first-rates 
are to be hopelessly dull. 


IRISH GRIEVANCES. 


melancholy topic of Irish discontent was not rendered 


more cheerful by Lord Grey’s treatment when he pro- 
posed a Committee of the Lords on the state of Ireland. His 
plan of endowing the three principal religious communions 
out of the property of the Established Church is impracticable, 
because it would be opposed by the Dissenters and by the 
Scotch Presbyterians, as well as by the Conservative party, 
both in England and Ireland. The remaining grievances 
which are alleged by popular writers and speakers, Lord Grey 
holds, with more justice than novelty uf opinion, to be chielly 
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chimerical and wholly irremediable. Taxation is already 
adjusted in a manner advantageous to Ireland. Grants for 
ublic works would clash with sound economic policy; and 
tenant-right, as it is expounded by its advocates, is inconsistent 
with the rights of property. The endowment of the parish 
iests, if their superiors would allow them to accept the boon, 
would be in the highest degree just and expedient; and 
haps it might be possible to obviate the objections which 
are urged against a public grant to the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Colonel Apatr, who is at once a patriotic Englishman and an 
enlightened Irish proprietor, recommends, in a pamphlet 
lately published, that landowners should be empowered to 
endow any parish with a Roman Catholic glebe. If he is 
justified m his belief that the right would be generally 
exercised, public or private resources for building suitable 
nages would probably be forthcoming; and when the 
clergy of the majority were once connected with the country 
by 2 share in its property, the further improvement of 
their condition would involve fewer difficulties. It would be 
desirable that the introduction of a great social reform should 
not be complicated, in the first instance, with an angry political 
struggle, although the question of maintaining the Protestant 
Establishment must ultimately be considered. The Arch- 
bishop of ArMaGu stated with perfect fairness the legal fiction 
or thegry by which the English Church is brought in to 
redress the ecclesiastical balance in Ireland. The letter and 
spirit of the Act of Union are sufficiently clear, even without 
Lord CasTLEREAGH’s contemporary interpretation. Unluckily, 
however, the same argument is constantly urged as a reason 
for dismembering the United Kingdom. Lord Grey declared, in 
the first compartment of his twelve-barrelled resolution, that 
the Imperial Parliament ought to pass such measures as would 
be approved by a Parliament representing Ireland alone. The 
proposition is too comprehensive, but the converse doctrine 
is true. Irish legislation ought not to depend on interests or 
sympathies which are exclusively English. 


By far the most instructive speech in the House of Lords 
debate was delivered by Lord Durrerin, who, among other 
advantages, possesses a practical knowledge of the subject. 
Asa subordinate member of the Government, he declined to 
discuss the question of the Irish Church, although he inti- 
mated his general concurrence in Lord Grey's opinions. The 
material condition of Ireland is as important as any senti- 
mental hardship, and Lord Durrerm showed that in many 
respects the country is, notwithstanding the Fenian agitation, 
in a prosperous condition. The increase in the wealth of the 
island during twenty-five Penge is estimated at 42,000,c00l. 
During the same period the number of inhabitants has been 
largely diminished, and yet Ireland is more densely peopled 
than almost any other country in Europe. A Jand of mono- 
tonous agricultural industry, oppressed by a damp climate, 
finds difficulty in maintaining 188 persons to the square mile. 
Nevertheless, Lord Durrerin rightly holds that a far larger 
population might live and prosper if only demagogues and 
conspirators would allow the development of manufacture and 
trade. An English Company had, within the last year, 
undertaken to spend a million and a half on building specu- 
lations in Ireland, but as soon as the Fenian plot was 
discovered they abandoned their enterprise. A cotton manu- 
facture in Drogheda shared a similar fate, and in three weeks 
a crowd of English tourists who were expending large sums 
of ready money suddenly disappeared. ‘ AristopHaNgs ob- 
“served that PLurus was a most timorous person, and, 
“depend upon it, PLurus is much too wise to trust himself 
“in a Fenian agitation.” Colonel Anam acutely remarks 
that it is absurd to expend the money of the State on public 
works in Ireland while 11,000,000/. of Irish savings are 
employed, by the banks where they are deposited, in the 
English money-market, on account of the want of wie | 
and of enterprise at home. The great body of the Iri 
people have the choice of stagnant poverty, of emigration, 
and of social order; and if their energies are solely appli- 
cable to anarchical conspiracies, it is better to emigrate 
than to starve. If the Irish were better instructed, they would 
understand that among their worst enemies are the American 
politicians who regard with complacency the agitation which 
ruins the people, while it only embarrasses the Government. 
If a second Belfast were allowed to arise in the South, the 
fierce competition for land would be largely alleviated without 
need of further emigration. 

Liberal politicians, in discussing Irish questions, often for- 
get two important elements of the population, consisting of 
the inhabitants of Ulster and of the educated Roman Catholic 
laity. The most powerful and most prosperous province in 
Ireland is comparatively indifferent to the religious and poli- 


tical demands which are commonly preferred on behalf of the 
entire nation. Colonel Apair suggests that the discontinuance 
of the Repeal agitation is partly due to the discovery that the 
dissolution of the connection with England would result in 
the supremacy of the enterprising and resolute North. It is 
certain that if England were, like the Roman Empire in its 
decline, to withdraw from an expensive province, an inter- 
necine war would immediately ensue, with a doubtful result. 
The laws of Ulster and Munster are precisely the same, 
although their operation is widely different. The land, even 
in the North, is excessively subdivided ; but other modes of 
industry are open to the surplus population. According to 
Colonel Apair, “ An estate map of 1747 sets out the names 
“ of the tenants of 7,000 acres at length. Their number 
“is 63, without enumeration of cottier tenants. The latest 
“* enumeration shows 419 tenants, with a sub-population of 
“ 374 cottier labourers dependent upon the farming tenants. 
“Each tenant had, in 1747, 1104 acres; in 1866, 16} 
“acres. The same names are found on the land with 
“the exception of three. The disproportion arising in a 
“hundred and twenty years will account to a great extent 
“ for the uneasiness felt from pressure upon the land. In 
“this particular case the evil is neutralized, nay, even 
“ turned into a blessing, by the extension of linen manufac- 
“ tures; one or more looms to each family, throughout this 
“ estate, combined with the employment of the females in 
“ embroidery.” Lord Durrerin, speaking of the country in 
general, declares that the system of small farms has been the 
bane of Ireland. The landlord is both unable and unwilling 
to erect buildings for little farms of four or five acres, which 
he wishes, if possible, to consolidate into more profitable 
holdings. It is only by potato-culture that small patches of 
Irish soil can maintain a family, and, when the potato fuils, 
there is nothing behind it. All inquiry comes round to 
the same conclusion, that the means of subsistence must 
increase, or that the consumers must be still further 
diminished. The population would not be too large if it 
were contented and peaceful; and the influx of capital would, 
in its consequences, remove discontent. ‘The difficulty is to 
find the commencement of the circle in which order and pros- 
perity are reciprocally causes and effects. 


The altered policy of the Court of Rome under the present 
Pore has added to the difficulty of dealing with ecclesiastical 
questions in Ireland, and especially with the matters which 
ambitious prelates claim as belonging to ecclesiastical cogni- 
zance. In former times the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
was exceptionally national, and now it is, as in France, 
becoming every day more thoroughly Roman. Archbishop 
Murray desired freedom and — for Irish Roman 
Catholics. Archbishop CuLLen scarcely affects to regard 
Protestants as fellow-creatures. For the present it would not 
be convenient to burn heretics, and they may even be allowed, 
during their brief respite on earth, to educate their children in 
their own damnable errors, and to conduct their separate 
business at their pleasure. The rulers of the true Church 
are only concerned to maintain a social and religious excom- 
munication by refusing to participate in any institution of 
which they have not the exclusive control. In its attempts to 
conciliate the Roman Catholics the English Government is 
embarrassed by the uncertainty whether the high dignitaries 
of the Church are to be accepted as the representatives of the 
religious society. There is reason to believe that a large 
section of the Roman Catholic laity would willingly see 
a check placed on the encroachments of the bishops; 
but open opposition is rare, and there are no other official 
personages with whom it is possible to negotiate. The 
National Association which was established a year or two ago 
for the propagation of a kind of peaceful Fenianism is re- 
pudiated by the Roman Catholic gentry, although it is favoured 
with the countenance and correspondence of Mr. Brienr. 
There is reason to believe that the concessions which were 
offered by the Government, in the matter of the Irish Univer- 
sity, are especially unpalatable to the parents who were sup- 
posed to be aggrieved by the want of Irish degrees for their 
sons. Laymen, however, are in all parts of Latin Christendom, 
except in Italy, afraid of offering open resistance to their 
wives, their daughters, and their priests; and secular Govern- 
ments which desire to rule in peace over Roman Catholic 
subjects must often offer a sop to Ultramontanism. Even 
the Imperial Government of France is forced to disguise its 
profound distaste and contempt for ecclesiastical bigotry, and 
Protestant statesmen, though they are perhaps less hostile to 
the pretensions of Rome, are more habitually exposed to 
suspicion. Their sympathies with Roman Catholic laymen 
cannot blind them to the truth that the priests rule the 
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peasantry, and that the bishops under the control of Rome are 
absolute masters of the priests. It is necessary to take into 
consideration the actual distribution of power, and not the 


mode in which it might be more equitably apportioned. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE AGAIN. 


HE discussion on the loss of the London raised the first 

of many questions which must arise as to the incompe- 
tency of the Board of Trade; and, unless more exciting 
themes postpone the investigation, it may be regarded as 
certain that a Committee must sooner or later be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the causes of the failure of a self- 
condemned Board, and to ascertain whether the remedy to 
be applied shall be the total abolition of the department, 
Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the agitation on the subject is 
that the leading officials (and we think we must now add the 
Prestpent) of the Board of Trade have assumed the office of 
prosecutors against themselves, and have come forward to 
proclaim the inutility, and worse than inutility, of all their 
work. Sir Joun Pakineton’s question as to the loss of the 
London only incidentally touched the mischief that is festering 
The 
theory of the Board of Trade, as propounded by Mr. Farrer— 


or a thorough reform of its executive action. 


in that busy but ineffective department of Government. 


who seems to express, if he does not initiate, the policy 


and opinions of his chief—is that, of all the duties which 
the Board has to perform, the only one which it gets through 
satisfactorily is that of inquiring into the causes of ship- 
It the Board so far condescends to the requirements 
of specific statutes as to inspect the construction and ex- 
amine the engines of a ship, it does so with a wholesome 
conviction that it makes matters worse by meddling, and 
with a philosophical contempt for the law which presumes 
to check the cupidity or control the ignorance of men who 
have money enough to build or own a ship. That every 
shipowner (especially if he be as rich as Crasvs) will be 


wrecks. 


moved by a single desire to secure the safety of his passengers, 
is an implicit article of faith at Mr. Mityer Grsson’s Board ; 


and, according to the same official creed, the only thing which 


can possibly induce negligence or parsimony in the build- 


ing, fitting, or manning of the ship, is the fact that a Surveyor 
of the Board of Trade (if he.does his duty) will report any very 
While 


gross dereliction which he may think fit to observe. 
this is the tone of the office, it is not surprising that the In- 
spectors should catch the infection. A gentleman is sent, 
for example, to examine a ship, and certify, among other 
things, whether or not she is provided with a set of storm sails. 


He knows that, in the opinion of his superiors, the owner 


(especially if he be what the Inspector calls ‘a respon- 


sible man”) will certainly provide these requisites, unless he 


is provoked into neglecting the duty by a sense of the imper- 


tinence of an official who should presume to ask for a sight of 


the sails themselves. One can, therefore, scarcely wonder at 
an official of a Board which takes so much trouble to proclaim 
its views, for acting on the doctrines of his employers. And 
that is just what happened in the case of the London. 
of the Inspectors whose duty it was to ascertain the sufliciency 
of the sails, instead of adopting the offensive method of asking 


| 


that almost all that the Board of Trade has to do would 
be very pernicious if they had not succeeded in finding out 
how not to do it. If all this were true, it would be time to 
inquire whether the Board of Trade has any functions which 


are not mischievous, and whether the public might not pru- 


dently save the cost of a superfluous if not injurious depart. 
ment. But there is one branch of their duties on which the 
officials of the Board of Trade really do pride themselves, 
They are satisfied that they can do nothing to prevent wrecks. 
but when a casualty of the kind has occurred, they think her 
can investigate it in such solemn form, and report upon it with 
so much gravity, as almost to reconcile the country to the 
fearful calamities which develop so vast an official capacity, 
According to the theory of the Secretary, the one soli 
thing which the Board of Trade does well is the investigation 
into the cause of wrecks. But for this it might (accordi 
to its own doctrine) be abolished with advantage; and thus it 
is only for the sake of a score or so of reports of equal value to 
that upon the London that the Board of Trade may be con- 
sidered to exist at all. 

In impugning the infallibility of this inquiry, Sir Jony 
PakINGTON seems scarcely to have been aware that he was 
applying his knife to the only sound limb which the Board of 
Trade believes itself to possess; and the result of the debate 
was to impress upon the House the conviction that nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory than the method of inquiry 
pursued, and to extort from Mr. Mityer Gipson himself a 
qualified admission that the mode of conducting these in- 
vestigations is not what it should be. Not only Sir Jony 
Pakinaton, but other members whose opinions are entitled 
to weight, declared their conviction that the proceedings before 
Mr. Trait were “a whitewashing inquiry,” and that the 
Report founded on such evidence as was taken wholly fails 
to show what the real cause of the misfortune was, 
No one could read the newspaper reports of the evi- 
dence without seeing that one essential point, perhaps 
the most essential point of all, was scarcely touched upon. 
One or two witnesses said something about the allegation that 
the ship was overloaded, but no opportunity was given for 
cross-examination ; and it now appears that much important 
evidence upon the subject might have been, but was not, 
obtained. The Report, in truth, tells us little more than that 
the ship sank because she was full of water—an opinion which 
most persons had arrived at before the Board of Trade took 
the subject in hand. We have no desire to pronounce a 
verdict adverse to the owners, upon evidence which is wholly 
insufficient to justify any verdict at all; but it would have 
been well, for the sake of Messrs. Wicram, no less than for 
the satisfaction of the relatives of passengers who were 
drowned, that the inquiry should have been thoroughly 
searching, instead of being merely a one-sided examination of 
witnesses most of whom were interested in making out the 
best case they could in defence of the ship. 

The importance of the case, however, goes far beyond the 
particular wreck itself. What is wanted is, to ascertain 
whether the plan on which the Board of Trade conducts such 
inquiries is not radically defective. Even this question we 


One | would rather not prejudge till it has been properly investigated 


by a Committee. It may possibly turn out, on further con- 
sideration, that the Board of Trade is right in saying that the 


to see them, thought it more in accordance with his duty to , conduct of such investigations is the one branch of its duties 
consider whether the owners were “ responsible men”; and | in which it does not utterly fail. On the other hand, the 
having satisfied himself that they were awfully rich, felt that | result may be that even on its strongest point the Board oi 
it would be extremely wrong to do more than inquire of | Trade has buta poor defence to make. It seems almost to be 
somebody about the ship whether the sails were all right. He | taken for granted on all sides that the preliminary inspections 
was answered in the affirmative, and sent in a report which | are most ineffective; and here again a most important 


implied that they were so; and it was only after the vessel was 
lost that he discovered that no storm sails were there at all, and 
that the information he had received, and the report that he 
made, were in this respect simply false. Mr. Miner Grason has 
been bold enough to declare his opinion that the Inspectors 


of the London all did their duty, and the only possible | 


inference is that (in the case of “responsible owners’’) he 
approves of false reports on hearsay evidence upon matters 
which his officers are directed to investigate for themselves. 
This was but an incident of the affair, which may not have 
contributed much to the final catastrophe; but it is very 
instructive as to the principle on which the Board of Trade 
conducts its inspections, and fully explains why shipowners 
Jaugh at them as mere puerile annoyances. Mr. MILNER 
Gisson (inspired perhaps by his Secretary) draws a different 
inference. He sees the omissions of his official Inspectors, 
und may possibly in some cases divine the cause; but he 
concludes, not that the inspection is bad, because his Board 
has done its best to corrupt and enervate it, but that no 
Board could do any better, even if it wished to do so, and 


| 
| 


question presents itself for adjudication. Two rival theories 
have been put forward. One is what we may call 
he outside view, that the inspections fail because 
no pains are taken to make them successful; while 
the Board avows the opinion that, according to all sound 
doctrine, inspections of every kind ought to fail. The 
official view, of course, commends itself so strongly to the 
feelings of the class who are subject to inspection as to com- 
mand a very wide sympathy from shipowners and ship- 
builders; and the legitimate conclusion from it would be the 
abolition of a Board which has few duties of importance 
except the conduct of inspections and inquiries, which, accord- 
ing to this theory, are absolutely mischievous. On the other 
hand, it may turn out that inspections and inquiries are alike 
defective from the administrative incapacity of the Board 
which conducts them, and in that case the needed reform 
would be rather the re-organization than the abolition 
of the present Board. ‘These two, however, are the 
only conceivable alternatives. Either the Board is charged 
with impossible duties, or else it has entirely failed in doing 
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what it is required to do, and what it might have done. That 
the system as administered is thoroughly bad is proclaimed by 
the Board itself; and it is impossible to conceive a stronger 
case for an inquiry, whether the fault rests with the law 
which has striven to protect emigrants and other passengers 
from the recklessness or cupidity of shipowners, or with the de- 

tment which, for some reason or other, has not succeeded 
in giving effect to the intentions of Parliament. The subject 
can scarcely be allowed to drop until the truth has been arrived 


at, and we trust that no long time will elapse before some- 


member of Parliament moves for a Committee to inquire into 
the administration of the Board of Trade. 


THE 7IMES’ PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


HE Times newspaper is not famous for its foreign 
correspondence in either hemisphere. Throughout the 
American war it succeeded in keeping itself misinformed on 
almost every topic connected either with the condition of 
political feeling in the North or with the state of exhaustion 
in the South; and its intelligence from Continental Europe 
seldom rises above a decent level of triviality and common- 
place. But its Paris Correspendent carries tameness to a 
pitch that is positively sublime. Paris at the present moment 
is the stirring centre of all European politics, It is there, 
and there only, that the latest lights are to be found, whether 
the subject be Mexico, or Italy, or Rome, or Spain, 
or Turkey, or the Danubian Principalities, or Schleswig- 
Holstein, or, lastly, the policy and progress of the French 
Empire itself. Under these circumstances the Paris Cor- 
respondent maintains an attitude of unconscious philosophy 
that does credit to the greatness of his soul. Every few 
months he breaks out into enthusiasm at the publication of, 
let us say, the twentieth volume of the correspondence of 
Naro.reon I., which gives him an opportunity of confuting 
M. Turers, or putting the character of King Josepu in its 
true light, or clearing up something about Queen Hortense, 
or trampling on some one who has long since been dead and 
buried. Except under the stimulus of some such great event, 
his flow is equable and calm. Sometimes one is tempted to 
ask whether there is such a personage at all, or whether all 
the extracts from the Revue des Deux Mondes, and the quota- 
tions from the Bourse, are not manufactured nearer home. It 
seems odd that any one who lives among Parisians should be so 
hopelessly and indefatigably dull. During the last fortnight his 
equanimity, however, has been so great as to amount to a posi- 
tive proof of his independent existence in the flesh. No compiler 
from French newspapers on this side of the Channel could 
have performed such exploits of impassiveness, There has 
been a busy Session in the French Legislature. Austria has 
been threatened and is threatened with war, the Danubian 
Principalities are in a ferment, but the Times Correspondent 
has walked his even way through all the hubbub with such 
calmness that we are compelled to believe that he isa real 
human being, and not a myth. The history of his achieve- 
ments during ten days is so remarkable as to be worth 
summing up for the benefit of the general public. 


On Tuesday, March 6, the Times Correspondent led off briskly 
with an account of a Paris lawsuit; devoting a whole column 
to the subject. The rest of his letter consisted of notes upon 
French imports and exports, the returns from French manu- 
facturing districts, an essay on the system of cultivating vine- 
yards with the spade, the condition of the Paris flour market, 
and a brief notice of a new torpedo tried in the dockyard 
of Toulon. On Wednesday, March 7, we have a death 
and obituary. Life is short, and M. Parisis, Bishop of 
Arras, is dead. The excellent Prelate was suddenly seized 
with a chill on entering his house, and we learn that it was 
with some difficulty that warmth was restored. By a singular 
omission, the Times Correspondent forgets to state whether hot 
blankets were used on the occasion ; but the Bishop passed, at 
any rate, a good night, and was able to celebrate Mass in 
the morning, after which, at ten o’clock, he was found senseless 
on his sofa. Having thus worked up our sympathies 
with the Bishop of Arras, the funereal historian goes on to 
tell us who he was. Then comes an extract from the Revue 
des Deux Mondes upon Fenianism, shortly followed by an 
announcement of a new circular railway destined to connect 
the Paris lines, and by the intelligence that the Prefect. of 
the Seine proposes to extend the Boulevard Philippe Auguste. 
Next day we wuke to an essay after breakfast on the Extra- 
dition ‘Treaty und French wines. On Friday, March 9, the bill 
ot iare is the prospects of Algeria, the character of the Arab, 
and what the Arab says to himself about the chances oi 
ultimate inde ce. He always hopes, it seems, to be 


able to fall back upon the desert, even if he cannot drive the 
French into the sea. Turning from this ethnographical 
sketch, with some surprise at receiving no graphic account 
of that conventional creature the Arab chieftain’s horse, we 
arrive at a murderous outrage in the French Penitentiary at 
Riom, attended with the loss of life of two keepers “‘ one of whom 
“ was remarkable for his humanity and his constant desire to 
“ alleviate the sufferings of the prisoners.” We should like 
to know the name of this humane keeper, and, if a little 
biography of him can be produced without much trouble, we. 
are sure it will not be time thrown away. Finally, we have 
the translation of a letter from a father to a son on the subject 


_| of the Conscription, taken from the Journal de Soissons. We 


learn with regret—or, if regret is the wrong thing, with plea- 
sure, or at all events with much interest—that the “ ortho- 
“ graphy” of this important document “ is so bad as to 
“ make it difficult to read.” If so, it is all the more credit to 
the gentleman who has read it, and has transmitted the valuable 
production at full length to us from the other side of the 
Channel. ‘The week closes with a despatch devoted to the 
Principalities, and to what the inhabitants of the Principalities 
hope and think. M. Prevost Parapot meanwhile has been 
received at the French Academy, but M. Prevost Parapow 
not having the advantage of being, like the humane keeper 
of the Riom Penitentiary, a person of European importance, 
no account of his reception, or of the speeches made on the 
occasion, can, of course, be expected. 

The exciting letter with which the Times opens the next 
week is rich in agricultural statistics, and might doubtless be 
perused with interest and advantage by French Protectionists, 
for whose edification it seems to be more especially intended 
The average British reader, however, will probably regard 
with languid curiosity even the valuable facts and figures by 


which Count Kerao.ay, “ one of the most enlightened and con- 
ig 


“ sistent defenders of liberal commercial policy,” demonstrates a 
familiar thesis. Like Horace, the Times Correspondent appears 
to have an imaginary Sabine farm, to which he retires in spirit 
when he finds the press of political matters too great for him. 
On Tuesday he visits the Legislative Chamber. He does not do 
so very often, and he has been careful on this occasion not to 
choose the opportunity of any political discussion that could 
by any possibility shake his nerves or prey upon his mind. 
The debate in question is about the imposition of a duty on 
foreign grain. There is a continued increase, we further 
remark, of cash in the Bank of France; the iron trade is im- 
proving; so is coal; and the Government has authorized the 
Municipal Council of Versailles to establish a horse-fair 
twice a year, and, “ Paris being near Versailles, the fair will 
“ attract a considerable number of purchasers.” Lastly, 
we obtain the returns of recent houses built and destroyed in 
Paris, which are published by the Prefect of the Seine. Wed- 
nesday is devoted to the translation of an article from the 
Deux Mondes, as “ it may not be uninteresting to know what 
“ the opinion of an intelligent Frenchman is on the Reform 
“movement.” It is always interesting to read what M. 
Xavier Raymonp has to say, but, as the Deux Mondes arrives 
with undiminished regularity in this country, it is hardly 
worth while keeping a gentleman in Paris expressly to make 
extracts from it. Thursday gives us a little essay on‘ the 
diplomatic history of the Danubian question since 1855, 
which stops short the very moment it has told us all we knew 
already, and carefuily abstains from uttering a word that may 
burden us with new information. After so much politics it is 
but natural that the Correspondent should return to his Sabine 
farm. We are, therefore, hurried back at full speed to agri- 
culture, & propos of a petition addressed to the Senate by 
winegrowers in the South of France. Wine finishes the letter, 
with the exception of a small paragraph which is taken up 
with the new municipal tariff imposed on hackney coaches 
in the French capital. Friday is a day to be marked 
with white chalk. For a few paragraphs we mount into 
the elevated reign of diplomacy. The Italian Government 
has presented a note to the Federal Council of Switzerland, 
informing them of an intention to carry a railway through the 
St. Gothard, if the Swiss will bear a portion of the expense. 
Next we have an extract from the Nord about the rinderpest 
at Antwerp, and an account of an improvement in the carriages 
used for carting blocks of stone at Paris. In a sudden freak, 
the narrator proceeds to give us the latest turf arrangements, 
with the names of the horses that have arrived at Clairefon- 
taine. Saturday concludes the eventful history. The Zimes 
gives us with much stateliness a compendious résumé of what 
the Moniteur thinks will be the programme of the Congress 
on the Danubian question. 

Such, according to the Zimes, are politics at Paris. We do 
not find any fault with any part o/ ifs intelligence. Of course 
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it is useful to know about French wine, and French agricul- 
ture, and Queen Hortense, and spade-ploughing, and the tariff 
of the Paris hackney-carriages, and the humane turnkey at 
Riom. But there are other subjects as useful, and an occa- 
sional glimmer of information upon them would be now and 
then acceptable. As it is, we are left for all news about such 
minor matters as European politics to the tender mercies 
of M. Reuter, and an occasional telegram. There was, 
during the autumn, an astonishing creature who spent his long 

- vacation at German and Swiss watering-places, and chronicled 
his general sensations and his notes of the table @hdte con- 
versations in large print in the leading journal. He must have 
been the Paris Correspondent on atour. No newspaper could 
have the astounding luck to be connected with two human 
beings of such undeviating monotony, and such surprising 
fogy power; who are equally impervious to the bracing air 
of Switzerland and to the bustle of the liveliest capital in 
Europe. 


UNFAIR ADVANTAGES. 


VERY limited observation of the ways of the world is enough 

to show one how the tremendous struggle for social existence 

and supremacy is apt, in all but exceptionally gencrous natures, 
to develop a certain meanness towards competitors. The struggle 
is so severe, and the powers and merits of the rivals are commonly 
so very nearly equal in the balance, that the slightest favouring 
circumstance is eagerly seized without a too careful scrutiny of the 
iairness or worthiness of taking such an advantage. Nobody can 
be blamed for doing his best to get on in the world; in other 
words, to procure as much of reputation and wealth and power, and 
all the other pleasant and desirable things of the world, as he 
honestly can. It would be a serious misfortune if men with 
superior powers were to give up using them, in order that their 
re-eminence might cease to hurt the feelings of weaker brethren. 
Neither Christian charity nor any other admitted virtue entails 
upon men the obligation of weighting themselves down to the 
capacity of their dullest and feeblest neighbours. The philosophers 
who have amused themselves by founding great Utopian common- 
wealths sometimes proscribe competition, and fix the clever and 
industrious people of a society immovably in the same position as 
that taken by the blockheads and sluggards. This error is one to 
which our own age is least of all exposed. We are much more 
likely to fall into its opposite of spurring on ability too hotly, and 
depreciating the function of blockheads too impatiently. One 
consequence of this exaltation of intellectual power is that every- 
body, the dunce included, aspires and makes a claim to it; and so 
an inclination is begotten to be for ever measuring ourselves with 
other people, our capacity with their capacity, our opportunities 
with their opportunities, our success at a certain age with theirs at 
the same age, our prospects with their prospects. A’wise man—we 
do not mean a clever man only—will not fall into this hurtful 
habit. Of course, he cannot help occasionally comparing what he 
thinks he can do, and what he knows he has done, with the capabi- 
lities and achievements of men who started in the race by his side, 
or whose labours have been carried on in his own department. 
But the occasions for this sort of comparison will be avoided, and 
when they are forced upon him he will not make too much of 
them. At all events, he will not insist upon standing back to 
back with everybody he meets, and crying out to the onlookers to 
observe the distinct hundredth part of an inch by which he tops 
his man. Yet there are plenty of people—people, too, who are 
sharp-sighted enough to know better—with whom this is an in- 
variable practice. A person of this stamp, whenever he hears of 
a distinguished or successful man, straightway puts the distin- 
guished man into one dish of an imaginary balance and himself 
into the other. There is no difficulty in guessing the nature of 
the process which is gone through, or of the results which it 
most satisfactorily establishes. The number of allowances which 
are made, and the ingenious makeweights which find their way 
into the dish of the man who is weighing himself, are inex- 
haustible. The opportunities of his adversary—the possession of a 
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competency, the enjoyment of more vigorous health, the greater | 
freedom from family encumbrances, and a thousand other consi- | 
derations, partly real and partly imaginary—serve to lighten the 
genuine merit of the one to a wonderlul extent, and are so much, | 
therefore, on the side of the other. Thé man even whose life has 
been the greatest failure need never despair of being able to | 
compare his character favourably with that of men who have 
attained the most marked success. A judicious modification of | 
their excellences, and an exaggeration of their 
combined with a candid but discreet avowal of his own faults 
und a modest statement of his capacities, are an inimitable | 
method for getting up a sort of artificial self-esteem. xcept, | 
however, by reference to a transcendental and preter-human | 
standard, the lives of most people cannot be fairly described as 
failures. Nobody makes the very best imaginable use of original , 
faculties and external opportunities, it is true; but then only a few 
make that worst use of them which stamps their existence as | 
something like a mistake from beginning to end. 

Although in theory everybody would admit that the worth 
of a man depends upon the personal qualities which he possesses, 
and the use to which he has put them; and although, in the | 
second place, everybody admits that his account must be made | 


t 


with his own life, and not with that of his neighbour; people 
are constantly disposed not only to lay more heavily upon theiy 
neighbour any burden which may. be on his back through no 
fault of his own, but also to take to themselves whatever ad. 
vantage they can get from his tribulation. Even while declaimj 
most vehemently, and as they believe most sincerely, against 
the injustice of such conduct, men who are not on the alert 
for any lapse from a high-minded generosity insensibly 
a trick of pluming themselves that they have this or that 
point of social superiority over another. That the disadvantage 
is in truth no fault of the other, and the freedom from jt 
no credit to themselves, are two facts which they affect to 
recognise, but which are, nevertheless, silently passed over and 
hidden away when it is convenient, or when a mean humour has 
a transient mastery. There is a difference between being proud of 
an adventitious quality, such as high birth, for instance, on the one 
hand, and falling back upon it, on the other, to support your own 
good opinion of yourself, as compared with somebody else who has 
no ancestors to speak of. So, if a man has a fortune, he has a right 
to be very pleased with his good luck, and enjoy to the full all the 
advantages which it places within his reach; but this kind of 
natural complacency is different from an inclination to turn to his 
fine house and horses and carriages and cooks, when he wants to 
think himseli better than his friend who has his own way to make, 
and is making it. That is to say, advantages which come to a man 
from no merit or achievement of his own may give him much and 
—— legitimate pleasure. An envious fool, whom spleen has 

riven to take refuge in impracticable first principles, may say that 
he ought to insist on divesting himself of these unearned goods, 
and starting fair in the world. Sensible folks would rightly 
think ill of anyone who thus deliberately chose to waste force, 
without any gain. But this enjoyment of advantages of birth 
or rank or wealth for themselves, is one thing. To bring 
oneself to look upon them as being just as much merits ag 
if they meant industry and ability and perseverance, is another, 
The first is blameless; the second is hateful or contemptible, 
But the rich and the well-born are not the only classes who are 
exposed to this temptation, or who give way to it either. The 
men who, by virtue of their good qualities, are pushing their 
fortunes in a are just as eager to seize and make the most of 
any adventitious bit of superiority over men who have the same 
good qualities as themselves, and who are pressing forward in the 
same race. We see this temper in the very earliest stage of the 
race. If, of two clever lads, one beats the other in writing elegiacs, 
or carries off the class prize, it is an unspeakable comfort to the 
defeated competitor to be able to stigmatize his rival ignominiously 
as a day-boy, or to think of him in the recesses of his own mind as 
the son of a shoemaker or a tailor. At college, the ambitious man 
who only gets a second is apt to congratulate himself very timidly 
and secretly, and as it were unconsciously, that his rival, who has 
got a first, has uncouth manners and wears horridly-made clothes, 
and talks with a brogue. He knows he ought to be ashamed of 
himself, and, unless he is all pettiness, he is ashamed, though the 
brogue and the bad clothes may never become positively disagree- 
able to him. In youth this is less unpardonable than in grown- 
up people. The crowning social virtue is magnanimity, which, 
among other characteristics, includes a capacity of taking a 
“sonyroer view of adversaries and competitors. Anybody who 

as reached five-and-twenty without acquiring a habit of vigo- 
rously striving to attain this tranquil breadth of mind, is in a 
iair way to become a very miserable self-tormentor. Perhaps he 
may not have time to indulge largely in the repeated comparison 
of himself with his neighbours, but at all events he loses that 
invaluable equanimity which belongs to a thoroughly generous 
spirit. 

¥ Ever so little social intercourse reveals to us the existence of plenty 
of men who are capable of the reflection that somebody is running 
them very close in the race for fame or fortune, but, at all events, 
nobody knows who on earth his father was or where he had come 
from. ‘The pitifulness of trying to get a notion of superiority out 
of such a circumstance as this never strikes them. ‘hey do not 
think what unutterable pettiness of soul is implied in laying hold, 
for purposes of self-congratulation, of the fact that one was born 
before his father and mother were married, and another lives on a 
fortune acquired by a paternal rag and bone merchant, and a third 
has had no chance of acquiring retined manners. No doubt it isa 
pity not to be born in lawful wedlock and not to be the eldest son 
of aduke, But, as the mishap is certainly not the fault of the 
man himself, while the fact of having escaped the mishap is 
as certainly no credit to others, what can be feebler than even 
to think of such things when we are, in an injudicious moment, 
trying to compare moral and intellectual heights with him? 
If my friend has the undisputed advantage over me in every 
other respect—in assiduity and vigour and kindliness of temper and 
sel{-denial—and I can only throw myself on the marriage-register 
or an independent income in order to recover my own self-approval 
and comfortable complacency, then it is a very sorry and despicable 
thing to cultivate self-complacency in this way. 

There is another kind of unfair advantage, and one still more 

commonly made the very most of by people of thin and ungenerous 
blood. Many men break down in some particular part of the 


| course. Difficult places, which others do not find at all insur- 


mountable, somehow trip them up and send them sprawling. 
Misconduct or folly may thus maim a man, and make him always 
go rather halt in the eyes of his fellows. One cannot at all blame 
society for always being more or less on its guard against women 
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who have once been unchaste, or men who have once shown 
themselves capable of a dishonest or dishonourable act. But 
this is quite different from a readiness to throw the past fault of 
man or woman into their faces when they are pursuing honest and 
roved courses. Everybody sees that this is a sign of a vulgar 
and uncontrolled temper when two viragos in a low court ran- 
sack one another’s private history to find foul names in their 
infuriated controversy. But, in higher life, the shabbiness of 
running over in the mind all a friend’s past faults and weak- 
nesses, so that we may think well of ourselves who have not 
sinned in his direction, is not always so clearly recognised. We 
do not call him by bad names; but still, in an indirect manner, we 
may think that our eye is good because his has been evil. The 
ment is amazingly indirect, it is true, but it is familiar enough 
to anybody who has ever pondered over the many shifts and sub- 
tleties by which men cajole themselves into self-satisfaction. 
They are so eager to reach this end as not to be, in ordinary cases, 
too scrupulous about the means. The satisfaction of generosity 
and manliness, which scorns to measure oneself by the mis- 
or weak points of less fortunate friends, is a great deal 
finer than the satisfaction of a paltry complacency. But the road 
to the former is more —— o tread “ firmly, ne man pan 
have both a certain large and lofty capacity, and perpetual vigilance 
against the petty inclindtions which anteuh to beset even the 
strongest minds. 


YOUNG COUNTRIES. 


—_ is no analogy worm more thoroughly threadbare than 
that between the life of States and the life of individual men. 
As each of us, it has been said, has his period of gradual ~~ 
ment, succeeded by a comparatively stationary period, and fin 
by one of decay, so nations have their stages of infancy, of adult 
vigour, and of senility. It was once fashionable to quote the 
various instances of races which had waxed and waned and then 
become practically extinct. In the last chapter of the Positive 
Philosophy, Comte tells us with his customary dogmatism that the 
“collective organism” is necessarily subject, like the “ individual 
organism,” to an inevitable spontaneous decline. This cheerful 
spect is, it is true, adjourned for an indefinite period ; but the 
} is to come when our remote descendants will discover that the 
faculties of each generation are becoming dimmer than those of its 
predecessor, that philosophy is being gradually extinguished, and 
that mankind is ~~ into a second childhood more 
hopeless than the first. Ye need not inquire whether there 
is any core of sound doctrine in this encouraging opinion, for at 
any rate the day is far distant when the world in general will 
have to shift into the lean and slippered pantaloon. There is 
some life in us yet; and, indeed, if there is any truth in the more 
prevalent opinion, we are still promising youths. We have given 
up the dismal theories in which people used to take a gloomy 
satisfaction, importing that luxury and vice were gradually destroy- 
ing all that was left in us of the noble savage of the woods; we 
are more accustomed to hear of an indefinite future of indescribable 
glory, when no protective tariffs will be left upon the earth, and 
mny papers will circulate from the rising to the setting sun. 
bertain old nations are perhaps more or less effete; but grand 
new races are being born from their ashes to enjoy a more glorious 
youth, whose poe, like the hero of Clough’s Bothie, 
expect to see their children’s children and democracy flourish in 
New Zealand. Without attempting to penetrate the veil of the 
future, it is rather curious to ask what are the peculiarities 
which entitle a nation to boast of its youth, and how close 
the analogy really is which it bears to a young man. Ina 
literal sense, of course, no nation is young. We all trace back 
pedigrees of equal length to Adam, or, if the advocates of natural 
selection prefer it, to the primeval monkey. The individual Yankee 
has as long a line of progenitors as the individual Englishman. 
Not only so, but the prevailing traditions and theories of the 
inhabitants of a young country are generally as old-fashioned as 
those characteristic of the parent nation. Indeed, they are very 
often more antiquated. The opinions of the newer people very 
often preserve the direction in which they were originally thrown 
off, and from which we have long ago diverged in our orbit. The 
finest specimens of good old seventeenth-century Puritanism were 
for a long time to be found in New England, though perhaps they 
have been overwhelmed by the more recent tidesof immigration. The 
French inhabitants of Canada preserved feudal customs after they 
had been completely extinguished in France. So far from the specu- 
lations of a colonist being generally in advance of those of the 
older country, they are frequently more entangled with old tradi- 
tionary notions, and show less symptoms of rejuvenescence than 
those of the stock from which they sprung. The nation of most 
modern origin seems to be in many respects at a shorter distance 
from previous centuries than we are ourselves. If the analogy is 
to be preserved, it must be said, not that we are senile whilst 
they are in the vigour of youth, but that we are adults whilst 
they are still aol pedantic schoolmasters. But they have 
rag not retained the innocence of childhood. The social 
vices 0 
of Paris or London ; Americans are as apt as ourselves at any of 
those extravagances which are supposed to be characteristic of an 
over-refined social condition. The political state of a new country 
shows greater symptoms of being a fresh offshoot from our anti- 
re system, but it might be disputed whether even in this case 
change marks the advent of a new set of ideas, or merely the 


New York are probably not much behind the refinements | 


application of old theories to a set of 
position has freed them from a number 
~—- of old traditions and precedents. 

e might perhaps, therefore, dispute the right of our cousins to 
claim the privileges of youth. They contain, we might say, merely 
the old i ients mixed in a slightly different form; they 
are “the old dog in a new doublet”; they are nothing but a 
set of commonplace Englishmen, Irishmen, and Germans, with 
a good deal more elbow-room than we have got in the old 
countries, and we might altogether deny their right to set them- 
selves up as heirs of all the in the foremost files of time. If 
they have certain material advantages over us, they will rapidly 
fall down to our level under the weight of the national debts, 
and tariffs, and other old-fashioned fetters which they are learni 
to put on; and in such matters as intellectual cultivation an 
social refinement they have still a great deal of leeway to make 
up. They may find, before they have got through many more 
centuries, that their apparent youthfulness did not imply any true 
renovation, but. merely a rather different shuffling of the old mate- 
rials. It might be becoming for a Minister to speak, as Mr. Card- 
well spoke the other night, of their infant struggles, but, as a prosaic 
matter of fact, they are as near to maturity as we can be. The tribes 
who broke down the Roman Empire made in some directions an 
entirely fresh start; they might not unfairly talk about their re- 
newed youth ; but the countries which now boast of their novelty 
are merely carrying on the traditions of older nations. Their 
starting-point is the point at which we have arrived as the result 
of a long process of historical changes; and they have scarcely 

e such a clean sweep of old prejudices as was effected nearer 
home by the French Revolution. ‘The epithet of a new country 
is, however, obviously applicable in one or two senses. The soil 
of America and Australia is literally new; there are endless acres 
of untilled land, upon which people are throwing themselves with 
an nee passion. Moreover, the political relations which 
subsist between different members of the new family of nations re- 
main to be formed; they are hampered by no ancient alliances or 
traditional lines of policy. And it is upon these two points that the 
national boasts of Americans are most in the habit of running. An 
American is never tired of repeating in every variety of form how 
many acres of still unbroken land there are in the Mississippi 
valley, and how large a population it will support in the lifetime 
of persons now living. He carries about in his head a series 
of statistical tables telling the numbers of the population at dif- 
ferent intervals, supposing it to double in a given number of years. 
He is always fnethictively summing up little Geometrical Pro- 
gressions. Another favourite subject of meditation is that which 
is embodied in the Monroe doctrine. A country in the European 
system cannot move hand or foot without coming into collision with 
its neighbours; we are always obliged to be on our guard against 
the Emperor of the French, or to be watching the machinations 
of a Bismark. But an American feels that so ae he can keep 
his continent to himself, free from European complications, he has 
nothing in the world to do but to go on doubling the population 
every twenty-five years. The attempted Secession gave an unplea- 
sant vision of a ible cessation to this state of things; but with 
its suppression the American nation heaves like steam unconfined 
in a boiler; it may simply expand in almost every direction 
without encountering any pressure except that of the rather 
gaseous substance called the Mexican Empire. Now the intoxi- 
cating effect which such circumstances produce upon a nation is 
certainly like that which youth produces in an individual. When 
we in England look out upon the distant future, we see prospects 
chequered by certain forebodings. We are beginning to count our 
coal and to ask how we shall get on when has to be fetched, 
not from Newcastle, but from Pennsylvania. We feel that, after 
all, we inhabit a small island, and that it may be difficult for our 
descendants always to keep so well in the front rank of the world as, 
in spite of Mr. Matthew Arnold, they have managed to do at present. 
But an American looks upon the future of his country just as a 
boy going to college looks upon his own prospects. He sees 
nothing ahead of him but an indefinite growth in wealth and 

wer and wisdom. He plunges into debt as gaily as a lad who 
is certain to come in for a fortune. He has hardly become con- 
scious that there is any weak place in his constitution, or any 
necessity for prudence. A boy is still able to drink his port 
without the fear of gout before his eyes, and an American feels 
certain that such political indulgences as a little corruption at 
elections, or a little abuse of power in time of war, will never do 
any serious harm. 

t is this mixture of youthful buoyancy with many old-fashioned 
prejudices which makes some American bombast so specially un- 
pleasant. We have 4 objection to “youthful —— it is a 

uality which is essential in encouraging a man to try his powers ; 
i rath one aimed at the youthful modesty recommended in 
copybooks, very few people would ever do anything. There 
is nothing like believing that you are destined to be a second 
Newton or Sh , although the belief is not always calculated 
to make you beloved by your neighbours. But the national conceit 
of Americans has not always the pure flavour of a natural exulta- 
tion in youthful vigour. We recognise a twang which has been 
caught on this side of the Atlantic. The speaker professes to be 
very young, but we can tell from his language that he has been 
keeping company with Tom Paine, or with Whitfield, or with some 
one who should have been buried in the last century. He is not 
so young but that he hus picked “ a good deal of acuteness in the 
ways of the world, and has probably been educated in some oi the 
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most cramping and illiberal schools of theology. If a nation is to 
be called young when it shows itself free from the ‘ego of 
past times, these new countries have more physical than intellec- 
tual youth. They are old wine in new bottles. We cannot admit 
their claims till they have shown themselves capable of striking 
out new lines of thought, as well as of bringing endless fields into 
cultivation. At present they are more like a huge excrescence 
from the ancient system of the world than a fresh outgrowth. 
Doubtless, as they grow older, the new circumstances under which 
they are placed may lead to entirely new manifestations; but 
at present we cannot help feeling that they have a rather indif- 
ferent title to be called young, or that at least that epithet is only 
applicable with a good many restrictions. 


THE LOVES OF THE BOROUGHS. 


ae first sensations of warm confiding hearts, on uniting them- 
selves to some beautiful blushing constituency whose affec- 
tions they have won, are not unlike what getting married must feel 
like, if we are to take the experiences of married people. Most 
women, at one period in their life, have a right to expect to be 
considered angels. It is quite usual and proper that they should. 
Fashions alter ; and it is not essential in these days to propose, hat 
in hand, upon one’s knees. Gretna Green has disappeared, and with 
it all the delights of illicit connubiality. But it is imperative to 
maintain, as a sort of fortieth Article, that the blue-eyed or black- 
eyed being to whom you have attached yourself is an angel. 
e world could not get on without it, and so excellent a doctrine, 
which has the merit of suiting the taste of both sexes, is not likely 
to be lightly given up. The political honeymoon which follows 
on the marriage of the trusting M.P. to the borough of his heart 
is characterized by the same noble and glowing sentiment. The 
happy man is full of his happiness and his success, and implicitly 
believes and confidently tells his friends that, if pure and disin- 
terested political affection can be tasted upon earth, it is within 
the precincts of his beloved borough. It is there, and there only, 
that working-men are always sober, and little tradesmen never venal. 
The trifling presents which he offers delicately, on certain annual 
occasions, to the object of his choice, do not interfere with the 
urity of the tie that binds them. They are only “ gifts” that he 
as “found out ” for “ his fair” :— 


Aurea mala decem misi, cras altera mittam. 


Iaunches of venison, and champagne for the United Greengrocers 
or the Christian Foresters, and subscriptions far and wide to 
charities and Foundling Hospitals, are, like such golden apples, 
badges and ornaments of love, not its perquisites. Sometimes, 
when the angel borough is a very spiritual and refined being, she 
does without them. She feeds on the image of her beloved, instead 
of on his venison. Such, as Mr. Fawcett told the House of Com- 
mons, is the bond that unites him to beautiful and virtuous 
Brighton. The challenge thrown out by Mr. Fawcett in the 
Reform debate to Mr. Laing, that, py his money as Mr. 
Laing might, he would never succeed in corrupting the angel 
Mr. Fawcett has got at the seaside waiting for his return, is very 
like the bet which Collatinus makes in Tarquin’s tent about the 
attachment of his own Lucretia. Ride down in hot haste to 
Brighton when the heroes may, they will find Lucretia, not perhaps 
spinning, but letting lodgings or bathing machines, or earning her 
humble livelihood in some such modest way, and thinking of Colla- 
tinus all the time, and looking out to catch sight of his virgin spear 
in the debates. One canimagine some rich Tarquin, like Mr. Laing, 
fired at the sight of this marine innocence and beauty, stealing off 
while Collatinus is on duty before the Conservative camp, and 
trying to supplant him. Mr. Fawcett can imagine it also, but 
only with one result; and, in language not unlike that fine passage 
in which Campbell’s Last Man defies the dying sun to shake his 
trust in heaven, Mr. Fawcett defied Mr. Laing to shake the hum- 
blest or the lowest or the poorest Brightonian who had recorded 
his vote in his favour. Brighton is passing through the phase of 
being an angel, and her matrimonial bliss is still young and 
yapturous. Other constituencies, more hardened and worldly, 
may recall, perhaps, the period when they were in a similar 
condition of romance. Even Finsbury tried for a short time 
the experiment of love in a cottage with her Cox. These are 
delights which can never be known by Birmingham, who perhaps 
marries Mr. Bright as a widow fair, fat, and forty takes a popular 
preacher, or by Calne, who takes Mr. Lowe because he is strongly 
recommended to her by a marquis. They are glimpses of connubial 
bliss which only simple and unsophistical electoral natures can 
appreciate, and if ever Brighton grows ambitious and selfish, and 
begins to care for loaves and fishes, and venison and champagne, 
she will, in moments of remorse, remember with a sigh all that 
she has lost. 

It is true that some iages, like that of Brighton and Mr. 
Fawcett, are made, so to speak, in heaven, but they are doubtless 
exceptional and rare. Ordinary alliances are got up in a less celes- 
tial way. Cynics sometimes tell us that women are not often in 
love with the admirers they accept until after the proposal is ac- 
cepted; and it is perhaps by means of the process of wooing that 
their spark of affection is fanned into a flame. It is much the 
same with boroughs. Some have known their future lover since 
he was a boy, and entertained for him a gentle cousinly friendship, 
fostered by cccasional intercourse at balls and archery meetings 
and bazaars. ‘The course of love like theirs is destined probably 


to be equable and smooth. It is impossible to reject a suitor 


whose uncles and aunts and cousins are all over the place, pressj 
his suit as if it were their own; and the resigned and placi 
borough, marked out for him for years, watches his progress at 
school, at the university, or in the army, with a contented ip. 
terest that may culminate in the end in a quiet enthusiasm, 
Boroughs whose lot is of this description seldom rise 
however, into a bright glow of sentimentality. The great diffi. 
culty about marrying a cousin is to be able to come 
to the occasion, and to persuade oneself, and endeavour to 
suade her, that she is an angel like the rest, without feeling an 
internal desire to burst out laughing. Nobody has ever talked of 
Ripon, or Richmond, or Calne, in public, as Mr. Fawcett talks 
of his betrothed, because cousinly acquaintance seldom ripens into 
anything much stronger than brotherly and sisterly regard. Ip 
such matches there are no feverish proposals, no fierce lovers’ 
quarrels, no sweet reconciliations. The hampers of venison arrive 
rather in the character of conventional Christmas-boxes than as 
gages of passionate aflection. This is something lost ; but, after 
all, matrimony is often very happy and prosperous when founded 
on mutual interests, rural intimacy from childhood, and previous 
relationship. There are, indeed, some cases of attachment, equall 
Platonic, and yet itmay be more fervid. The lady fallsin love wi 
the talents and genius of the gentleman long before she has seen 
him, and literary esteem begins an acquaintance that is destined 
to terminate in passion. Goethe, Voltaire, and Byron are said to 
have been fortunate enough to create a romantic feeling of this 
kind. Mr. Mill may congratulate himself on having inspired it 
too, and he is peculiarly remarkable in having managed to inspire 
it in a gentle bosom which is ‘not likely to have profoundly 
studied his great works. Lambeth takes Mr. T. Hughes because 
he is good and muscular, just as the young lady in his 
novel marries Tom Brown because he is all that a young 
man ought to be. Marylebone accepts Mr. T. Chambers, 
partly perhaps because he is, like Mr. Whalley, a sincere 
Protestant, and partly because she understands that he is sup- 
posed by the criminal classes to be a great lawyer. But all 
this is nothing as compared with Westminster, which has inverted 
the ordinary process of lovemaking, and proposed herself for Mr, 
Mill, without waiting till he proposed for her. It is not alwa 
agreeable to have to waive the privileges or prerogatives of the 
sex. But ladies have now and then to do it, when a philosopher 
is in question. He cannot be got up tothe mark. He does not 
understand all the little etiquette of flirtation, and goes on ip a 
hopelessly exasperating way, without noticing a thousand things 
he ought to notice. When Sir Isaac Newton was expected to 
squeeze a lady’s hand, he was observed in a moment of abstraction 
to be on the brink of using her tinger as a tobacco-stopper. In order 
to marry Mr. Mill, Westminster has been compelled to have 
recourse to all the manoeuvres which Widow Wadman in Tristram 
Shandy brings to bear upon the impassive Uncle Toby. At last 
she has secured the philosopher, and is at present enjoying, like 
Brighton, her philosophic honeymoon, and trying to keep ee in 
reading with al that Mr. Mill writes. There are things that she 
cannot understand, and some of which, could she understand them, 
she might disapprove. But, like the model wife in Jn Memoriam, 
it is enough for her to know that she is united to philosophy and 
learning; and she dimly feels that Mr. Mill is wise. 

She cannot understand—she loves. 

With such bright specimens before us of confiding and faithful 
boroughs, it is sad to think that creatures so fair and specious knock 
themselves down too often in a — of matrimonial market. 
They marry eldest sons, or reformed rakes, or wealthy City gentle- 
men of a middle age, or even cotton-spinners, after a fashion that 
betrays the frailty of the sex. pry wm is a severe term, per- 
haps, to employ. A prudent sensible borough, well brought up, 
and accustomed to a happy comfortable life, teels that she cannot 
afford to gratify her turn for romance. A honeymoon with a Cox 
or a Haig would be delightful for a month, but life has its 
duties and responsibilities, and a caprice for marrying one of the 
casual poor upon no pin-money at all is not a thing likely to 
bring stable felicity in the long run. A rich insecticide is not 
much, but he is better than that. Plenty of eloquent writers have 
told us upon how little a sum matrimonial existence may be sup- 

orted, and how the feat is to be accomplished ; but no one has 
Foss poetical enough to reduce to paper any system on which a 
poor but respectable politician may make a borough happy upon 
nothing a year. It is true that rank or fame may make up for 
want of opulence, but merit without notoriety is not likely to be 
as lucky. If Mr. Gladstone retained his talents without his name 
or his prestige, he would find electoral success harder than he 
thinks. Mr. Brand himself would sniff doubtfully at a candidate 
who proposed to enter for the favour of one of his fair borough 
friends on the broad principle of penniless genius. Like a far- 
sighted mother, he scarcely would care to ex a protégée of his 
to the fascinations of a pauper adventurer. He is aware that sub- 
stantial happiness is not to be expected from a reg! match, 
and that a blessing seldom rests on the head of the con- 
stituency that contracts an alliance in the teeth of all the 
maxims of political economy. No one has any objection to 
the harmless relaxation of one or two political flirtations. 
Penny readings, and gael lectures, or even an occasional 
public meeting, are all very well, but those who cannot 
make settlements should not, for very decency, make any 
formal proposal. Such things unsettle a borough’s mind, and 
sometimes frighten away good men. There are doubtless degrees 
in everything. Men in the Moon who distribute rouleaus of 
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pleasant name, held before judges lenient to human weakness, 
‘he sort of witnesses who have earned an honest livelihood before 
Sir James Wilde all the autumn and winter, migrate as the 


spring comes on to the other side of Westminster Hall, to speak — 
to clandestine interviews of a different description. Dismissed 
waiters and chambermaids, postboys, spies, and amateur detectives 
turn up with the well-known air, ready for the sake of truth to 
submit to every species of examination and cross-examination. 
Soon we become familiar with all the arts of seduction and the 
methods of detection. The mysterious class of observers who seem 
always to know when a door is locked or a window-blind pulled 
down, keep the same strict watch over electoral that they do | 
over feminine virtue. From the moment he entered the town, the 
Parliamentary Don Juan, though he little knew it, has been sub- | 
jected to the rigid supervision of suspicious eyes. He forgot, un- 
Tockily, to close up the keyhole when he presented the baker’s 
children with silver mugs; somebody was round the corner when 
he promised a tidewaitership to the apothecary's boy; and keen 
ears from an inner room heard him order more salmon at a single 
sitting from the fishmonger’s than could reasonably be eaten, even 
by # houseful of rigid Roman Catholics, in a year. Aftera week or 
two of these veracious revelations, we fall back on the cynical conclu- 
sion that no boroughs are virtuous. Be they as chaste as snow, they 
cannot escape calumny. Frailty is their name and their nature. 
They are all gay creatures, the best of which are caught by a _ 
showy manner, or a title, or a shining uniform, and the worst of 

which sell themselves to the first wealthy admirer of their 

charms. This, however, is a harsh manner of viewing things, | 
though not altogether unnatural. The juster inference is that, | 
though immaculate virtue may be rare, indecent conduct in the 
public highway is not necessarily the rule. Purity may be an 
exception ; but, if so, scandal is an exception too. Every con- 
stituency is not an Aspasia or a Lais, though there are few 
Lucretias like the one Mr. Fawcett believes he has discovered. 
There is probably a fair average of frailty leavening the lot; not 
enough to make a purist despair of his species, but enough to make 


| real statesmanship from the party which they lead, hoi the 


him perhaps a little sceptical as to his chances of entering Parlia- 
ment without following Iago’s maxim and putting money in his 

urse. It would be highly improper to compare English boroughs 
with the facile beauties of whom the Roman poet wrote. But some 
of the hard things he said of his countrywomen are applicable 
still, and the candidate who has neither political connection nor 
riches nor a great name will continue to contend at some disad- 
vantage with more favoured children of Fortune. 

Ipse licct venias, Musis comitatus, Homere, 
Si nihil attuleris, ibis, Homere, foras. 


THE OATHS BILL AND THE ULTRAMONTANES. 
QXE of the Thirty-nine Articles, that on a Christian Man’s Oath, 


defines the conditions on which swearing ceases to be “ vain | 


and rash.” “In a cause of faith and charity we may,” so Holy 


| 


is wish for 


last rag of a sail which has so long floated the good old ship of 
pen and religious scandal. His proposition that the Par- 
iamentary oath should retain a declaration of the Royal Supre- 
macy in all the Royal Courts either meant something or nothing. 
If it meant anything, it must have been intended as a clumsy and 
underhand way of repeating the old sonorous denial of the Papal 
authority as a matter of fact; and in this sense it was an affront to 
the Romanists, as well as contrary to notorious fact. If it mere} 

meant that the Queen’s writs are recognised by English law, and will 
be enforced, it was the assertion of an impertinent truism. Mr. 
Disraeli’s clause pro an oath as to a matter of fact merely. I 


_ swear to do something and to undertake something—namely, to 


bear true allegiance and to maintain the succession ; this is intelli- 
gible, and comes within the compass of an oath. I swear that 
the earth moves round the sun is a very different thing, though 
I might swear that I believe this to be a cosmological fact. As 


| Mr. Disraeli himself observed, the Queen’s supremacy in her 
Courts is not an opinion, but a fact. However, as he 


ad con- 
victed himself of inconsistency, the House declined to follow Mr. 
Disraeli’s guidance ; and having, in deference to Quaker suscepti- 
bilities, abandoned the word “defend,” which perplexes Mr. 
Bright's peaceful soul, and having accepted the harmless and use- 
less recognition of the indefeasible rights of the succession as settled 
in the heirs of the Electress Sophia, the House a measure 
of simple justice, and we have at last got rid of a palpable social 
nuisance, and have redressed a legislative scandal. After three 
centuries of wrangling and bloodshed and ution and wilful 
misunderstanding, we have lost, to be sure, a mouth-filling and 


_ venerable formulary ; the ghosts of Fisher and More are at length 


appeased, while the consciences of sundry Churchmen are relieved 
at the same time. 

At the same time, while we admit our entire inability to under- 
stand the Tory policy which still clings to the muzzling process, 
we cannot but express some anxiety and interest as to the present 
position of Romanism in this country. This decision of the House 
of Commons, in according to our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 
full and perfect equality, ought to be met by a corresponding 

irit on their part. Frankly and loyally and consistently we have 

one them ample justice—for our own sakes, it may be, as well as 
theirs, but still we have been scrupulously just and liberal. We 
wish that we could see evidences of the same spirit in what 
we suppose to be the dominant we J among British Romanists. 
It is perhaps well for Roman Catholics that Ultramontanism 
had no existence in England when the last of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities were removed by the Relief Act. Arch- 
bishop Manning and his allies would have made that settle- 
ment impossible. It will be worth while to contrast the 
lariguage held by the old-fashioned and hereditary Romanists 
in this country with the pretensions now put forward by the 


Ultramontanes, and by those Romanis Romaniores, the recent con- 
verts. There exists a profession of faith on doctrinal and political 
| principles which, from about the year 1680 to the present century, 


Church teaches, “swear when the magistrate requireth, so it be | all Anglo-Romanists appealed to, and on the faith of which 


done according to the prophet’s teaching, in justice, judgment, and 
truth.” It is quite plain, therefore, that there is not, according 
to the doctrine of the Church, any moral beauty in taking a multi- 


Emancipation was slowly won from the fears and prejudices of 
England. This is the famous declaration of “Roman Catholic 
principles in reference to God and the King.” It has lately been 


plicity of oaths; but that the Christian is rather at the mercy of | reprinted, not, we suppose, without melancholy reference to the 


the magistrate—that is, of the State. He would, in the abstract, 
swear not at all, but he must submit when the secular power 
compels him. In other words, it is always open to the magistrate 
to im or to abolish oaths. A Christian, therefore, may 
well be thankful for any measure of relief which curtails the 
hideous superfluity of oaths which are imposed upon him, 
and which at the best he can but recognise as a sad necessity. 
On religious grounds, the age is to congratulated on its 
growing distaste for vain and rash swearing. And on secular 
grounds, a supposed security, which in practice comes to be 
no security, incurs the discredit which attaches to all laws the 
obligation of which cannot be enforced. We have outgrown 
Parliamentary oaths. When the old theory of Church and 
State existed which represented the two things as but one expres- 
sion of a common function—that is, when allegiance to a supremacy 
covering both temporal and spiritual matters was in full vigour— 
there was a reason for imposing oaths on all subjects of the Crown. 
It could not be allowed that a man should split his allegiance 
between England and Rome, at least so long as Rome retained in 
something more than name her assumption to depose kings and 
absolve subjects from their allegiance. But these things are now 
historical curiosities. With the substance the form may perish, 
and it is simply absurd to retain the pale shadows of an extinct 

litical organization. Both sides of the House were, in the late 

ebate, at tull accord on the main principles by which Parliamen- 
tary oaths alone could in any form be retained. As there is a 


perfect equality in all members of the Legislature, the Parliamen- 
tary oath must be uniform. The securities which the Emancipation 
Act proposed, and which imposed upon Roman Catholics the 


_ change which has come over the Ultramontane section of the 
| English Catholics. We find that from 1680 to 1815 as many as 
| twenty-four editions of this document have been traced. It was 

adopted by such famous champions of orthodoxy as Hornyhold, 
Berington, Walmesley, Poynter, and Waterworth ; and it has 
| been said not unjustly of it, and, as it seems, by a Roman Catholic 
| that “ by a loyal profession of these principles our fathers effected 
a reconciliation between themselves and their and our country in 
State. . . Our privileges were restored to us on those terms; and our 
privileges in State may be forfeited again once more, if we seek to 
recede from those terms or to invent new.” What are those prin- 
| ciples “on spiritual and temporal authority”? 1. “The pastors of 
the Church, who are the body representative, either dispersed or 
convened in council, have received no commission from Christ to 
frame new articles of faith, these being solely divine revelations.” 
z. “It is no article of faith, that the Church cannot err, either 
in matters of fact or discipline, alterable by circumstances of time 
and place, or in matters of speculation or civil policy, depending 
on mere human judgment or testimony.” 6. “It is no matter 
of faith to believe that the Pope is in himself infallible, separated 
from the Church, even in unding the faith ; by consequence, 
Papal definitions or decrees, in whatever form pronounced, taken 
exclusively from a General Council, or universal acceptance of the 
Church, oblige none, under pain of heresy, to an interior assent.” 
7. “Nor do Catholics, as Catholics, believe that the Pope has any 
direct or indirect authority over the temporal power and juris- 
diction of princes.” 

Now it is quite plain that these propositions are in these a 

directly controverted and set aside and proscribed at Rome. 


i 
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doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is a new article of faith, | to those pious minds who look for union in spiritual things to fing 
and has been promulgated by an authority which this old- | that in secular matters the Church of Rome, under the intluencg 
fashioned declaration says received no commission to do what the | of its pronounced and influential Ultramontanes, and in the new 
resent Pope has done. The present Pope, by his Allocutions and | and advanced state of things, is daily widening the chasm between 
ncyclical and by his doctrine on the Temporal Sovereignty, has | itself and the very existence of political society in Christendom, 
declared his infallibility—his personal infallibility, separate from | A remarkable ‘Mustration of what we have been trying to point 
the Church—on points which we used to be told were no articles of out, this widening of the chasm between old and new Romanism 
faith. Every word of these rescripts the doctrine now received has just been made known. In a work which has attracted a great 
at Rome pronounces to be infallibly certain, and of divine | deal of attention, Dr. Pusey has been canvassing—and he has 
authority. And Archbishop Manning's refusal, though it might herein only followed the example of such a man as Leibnitz—the 
be justified on other grounds, to accept even Mr. Disraeli’s possibility of getting the Roman and the Reformed Communions 
modified declaration on the supremacy, is, on the objections to explain themselves either to the other, with a view to some 
which he urged, equivalent to an eheemnt of the old | future, if distant, accommodation. But in the course of his inguj 
Roman Catholic declaration against the Pope’s authority over | two lions stood in his pacific path; the modern and Ultramontane 
the civil power. The Ultramontane doctrine on every one | doctrine and Papal decisions on the cultus of the Virgin, and the 
of these points is directly and unequivocally opposed to | modern and Ultramontane doctrine and Papal decisions on Infal- 
the old doctrine of that loyal profession by which our | libility. To Dr. Pusey’s remarkable publication a remarkable 
Roman Catholic “ ancestors Po emancipation for them- answer has been given, by Dr. Newman, on the first of these 
selves and us.” ‘In other words, if there is not, there | points. Dr. Newman, we need hardly say, writes as what he j 
ought to be, a direct schism among the English Romanists. | and ever will be—an Englishman, in thought and feeling an 
No doubt there still exist among the heredi Romanists _ education, to the backbone. Some of Dr. Pusey’s objections to 
the same feelings and the same spirit which in 1788 in- modern Marianism Dr. Newman extenuates, some he confutes; but 
duced such men as the then Lords Stourton and Petre, the | some he admits and denounces with a fervour of indignation 
Englefields, Jerninghams, Throckmortons, Fermors, Townleys, quite equal to that of his old friend and colleague. But in his 
Hornyholds, and Talbots of that day to send this very Declaration, | published letter Dr. Newman only deals with this one point. He 
on which we have been commenting, to Mr. Pitt, as a “summary | says nothing as yet about Dr. Pusey’s difficulties with respect to 
of their principles, which they were persuaded every Catholic in the expanding doctrine of Infallibility. It is, however, reported 
England would readily sign.” That such men remain is clear from | that Dr. Newman had prepared, and it is even said printed, a 
the fact that the most distinguished members of the Roman second letter to Dr, Pusey on the other point, that of the personal 
Catholic body now, in 1866, were prepared to acccept a settlement | Papal infallibility; and we are informed that, in discussing the 
of the Oaths Bill which in some way ailirmed the Royal Supre- | matter, Dr. Newman stood out for no more than the infalli ility 
macy. But the declaration of Archbishop Manning and his of the Pope as the head of an ccumenical Council. This 
fervid band of Ultramontanes and converts is an ominous change. | restriction and limitation of Papal authority, cutting at the very 
It is a terrible step backward. What Archbishop Murray did in | core of Ultramontanism, was too much for Archbishop Manning 
1829 would never for a moment be listened to by Archbishop Man- | and the present temper of the modern school, and Dr. Newman 


ning; and there can be no question that the hereditary Romanists 


has, it is said, been compelled to suppress his second letter. If it 


in England are, like the Gallicans in France, in a minority both | comes to this, many will find themselves almost driven to the ugly 
of influence and numbers. It has been well said that the shores | conclusion that in all our acts of justice to Romanists we have 


of Italy seem to be ever receding, and while in doctrine the Ultra- 
montanes are drifting further from the principles of ancient 
Christianity, in secular politics they are doing that which, if it 
had been done forty years ago, would, in England at least, | 
have made Emancipation impossible. Let us turn for a moment | 
to the Encyclical of 1864. It is contended by the chief Roman 
Catholic periodical, the Dublin Review, edited by a convert and | 
Ultramontane of the strictest school, and one who is in the most | 
intimate relations with Dr. Manning, that Pius [X. in his Ency- | 
clical claims infallibility in judgments which he puts forth, which | 
do not touch the dogmas of faith and morals. For example, the 
— Pope condemns the we sition that the toleration of re- 
igious worship other than the Roman Catholic is expedient. The | 
Encyclical, or one of the allocutions, atlirms that immigrants in 
some Roman Catholic countries should be debarred from the use | 
of their public worship; and when Nuytz denied that the Church | 
has power to employ force against persons, and denied that it had | 
temporal power direct or indirect, he was condemned by a Papal | 
allocution. The same author has been condemned by the Pope for | 
denying the immunity of clerks from being sued and prosecuted in | 
civil and criminal courts without consent of the Pope. No doubt 
Dr. Manning can plead a justification for his refusal to accept the 
settlement of the Oaths Bill proposed by the Tories. It is consistent 
enough in an Ultramontane Archbishop, for whom a Cardinal’s hat is 
ready, to denounce, under any form and under whatever limi- 
tations, any assertion of the Royal supremacy. If Nuytz is 
condemned by the Pope because he denies that criminous clerks 
are free from the jurisdiction of the temporal and civil courts, Dr. 
Manning, Cardinal Designate, was perfectly right in refusing Mr. | 
Disraeli’s very mild assertion that the Queen is supreme in her 
courts. What the Pope atlirms, and what therefore Archbishop 
Manning affirms, is that in the civil courts the Pope can withdraw 
an aceused person, if a clergyman, from the authority of the law. 
The Pope therefore declares, and Dr. Manning declares, that a 
foreign prelate has jurisdiction and authority even in the Queen’s 
Courts. It almost seems that Lora Derby had a better justification | 
than he pleaded for his disinclination to unmuzzle the Romanists, 
if Romanism in England is to be judged by the account given of 
its principles by Dr. Manning and the Dublin Review. Let 
English omanists look to it. For more than sixty years here 
in England, we and our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects have 
been drawn closer and closer together. One by one the wretched | 
manacles of bigotry and ——_ have fallen off. Mutual | 
concessions and mutual explanations have done much to make | 
us understand, and even appreciate, each other. We believe 
that even to the hard and polemical oaths imposed on them 
the old Roman Catholics have been loyal. Pitt and Canning and 
Peel have not lived altogether in vain, neither have Drs. Doyle 
and Murray. But those days are at an end. It used to be said 
by some controversialists, “ No peace with Rome ” ; and charitable 
folks added, “while Rome is what it is.’ Now Rome is not 
what it was. From Pius VII. to Pius IX. the change is as great 
as from Paris to Calcutta. We live in another atmosphere. 
There are many well-meaning persons who think that the time 
has come, or is coming, for a calm review of the differences and 
misunderstandings of a doctrinal sort which separate Christians. 
Whether they issue under the form of accommodations or in- 
differentism, this is the day of Kirenika. It must be disheartening 


| or ill-timed decision. 


only been wasting our time. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

i private life the discussion of omen possibilities is as 

useless as it is uninteresting. There are few people whose 
sympathies and good-nature are sufficiently strong to induce them 
to give their attention whilst a friend laments the mournful con- 
trast between the things that have really happened and those 
which might have happened had it not been for some unfortunate 

ife is too short to aflord space, not onl 

for discussions so profitless, but also for the experiments which 
alone could be of any use. If aman has gone into the Church 
when he ought to have gone to the Bar, or has married when all 
his tastes and predilections were those of a bachelor, he finds that 
he has made a false step, that he cannot undo what he has done, 
and his only policy is to make the best of a bad bargain. But 


| what is true of individuals is less true of nations. ‘The life of a 


nation is long enough to afford not only opportunities for contrast- 
ing speculative possibilities with actual occurrences, but also for 
comparing, by new experiments, the respective advantages of two 
opposite policies. And though the former process need not, as a 
| matter of course, lead to the latter, it is not one wholly devoid of 
| profit, and rarely devoid of amusement. 

For speculators of this kind the present condition of the United 
| States and their relations with foreign Governments afford ample 
| material. Assuming, what only the bigots of the effete Old 
| World can ever venture to deny, that the Union is entirely 
restored, and that the Federal Government rests on a foundation 
of impregnable stability, an Englishman can hardly fail to ask 
himself how far this result is due to the policy pursued by his 
own country. And the further the question is pursued the more 
numerous appear the discrepancies between what is now, and 
what, under different conditions, might have been. There are 


| Americans who will admit—though of course the bulk of them 


will deny—that the action, or rather inaction, of Great Britain 
has had some effect upon the fortunes of their Republic. And it 
is difficult to suppose that the most anti-English American can 
now blind his eyes to the — that, if England had resolved 
to intervene in the American war, France was prepared to intervene 
also. And whatever Bunkum may be thundered/out at Fourth of 
Jaly meetings or Radical Caucuses, we can hardly imagine that sen- 
sible and long-headed Americans really and truly believe that the 
joint intervention of France and England would have ended in 
precisely the same state of things that we now see. There was a 


_ time when many of the most earnest Northerners doubted the ulti- 


mate success of their cause. If it was doubtful while the South was 
tighting alone, we may safely leave it to their sagacity to pronounce 
what it would have become if the South had been supported by two 
powerful European allies. It does not require surpassing shrewd- 
ness to see that by such a combination the Southern ports would 
have been kept open for all warlike supplies, and that many a 
Southern heart which shrank from the conflict would have been 
emboldened to confront it. Nor is it difficult to conceive other 
eflects of aid so valuable and opportune. The upshot of it all 
would probably have been that at this moment England would 
possess a diplomatic representative at the capital of the Southern 
Confederacy. We do not maintain, neither do we believe, that this 
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would have been an unmixed advantage to us. There'is at any ' sufficient to confute. That any Transatlantic historian will on 
rate ve u 1 or we can h It flatters the 
soon precipitated into collision with the new-born Republic. It is | pride of the American citizen to think that gratified a 


uarrel with them on the subject of the slave-trade. Cuba and | a and politicians will go on in their old courses, abusing us, 
in 


have had a and co-operation from its Northern rival. If serve the purpose—a Fenian privateer, or a New Engl ¢g 
we had quarrell ahentienk. And the idity of 
of the South would have supplied ample proselytes to our free- | England in past times may perhaps seem to justify exorbitant 
trade doctrines; and the proverbial animosities of near relations , demands and insolent threats. But it may not be irrelevant to 
would have precluded any scheme of a joint attack upon our- | remind the most hot-headed of the anti-English that even 
selves. Another advantage of no inconsiderable moment would | the best-tem men can be provoked into a q ; that the 
have been the effectual muzzle that Southern independence | intensity with which a contest is carried on is often in a direct 
would have put upon erratic Irishmen. Those enterprising ratio to the long-suffering which deferred it to the latest moment ; 
adventurers who have returned to their own country with and that nothing would so irritate the thoughtful and intelligent 
the laudable object of sowing the seeds of civil war would classes of Englishmen as the reflection that a magnanimity and 
have found sufficient pay and excitement in watching and endurance almost without precedent had inspired neither good 
scheming against one another. They belonged indifferently will nor respect in the minds of those whose country and insti- 
to both camps in America, and probably had as much genuine tutions they had helped to preserve. 
pathy with one as with the other. In the event of two 

independent Governments being recognised, each would have 
found itself compelled to keep a standing army. But, with actual |. HOLY CHI 
war at an end, the tastes and habits of American citizens would Gee Care, 
have revolted against the empty parade of a non-combatant force, HE re for one of the morning after a glowi 
and the armies of both nations would have thus been reduced to description of the attempted launch of the ‘Northumberland 
their Irish elements. Whether this would or would not have | the other day, winds up with the delightful and elevating state- 
embroiled them is a doubtful, and now an unimportant, question. | ment that “as soon as the company had left the platform at the 
It is sufficient to observe that, while they were watching one bows, some of the workmen took the plank on which the Prince 
another, they could not have been annoying us, and the heroic | of Wales had stood, and divided it among themselves as a souvenir 
roject of redistributing all landed property in Ireland would have | of His Royal Highness’s visit to the great works of which they 
tne tponed to a period indefinitely remote. We should not are employés.” “For many a day to come,” concludes the 
have heard of visits paid to the President of the United States by writer, “no doubt they will show their tobacco-stoppers made 
= ex-cabmen, glowing with new theories of international of this piece of common timber.” No doubt they will, and 

w. Nor would the abrogation of the commercial treaty between how truly ne © is to think that they will! Such a 
Canada and the States have excited the apprehensions which are | spectacle A. es one have so much hig her an opinion of one’s kind, 
now felt in certain quarters. At any rate, the situation would | and of that manly independence of c ter which has forsaken 
have been one of such painful interest and solicitude to all a bloated and effeminate a to take up its residence in 
American politicians that it would have closed the Temple of the bosoms of the sons of toil. e holy enthusiasm for royalty 
Bunkum for a long time to come. This of itself would have been | which made Aldermen and Common Councillors at the Guild- 
a cause of great thankfulness to all the world. | hall Ball ~~ off the combs and hair-brushes that had 

That these things have not taken place has been attributed to | touched princely heads is not confined to their exalted, order. 
many causes; by the Americans to every cause except the right | A pious reverence for royal relics evidently extends through all 
one. Some say that we did not interfere because we were afraid | — from the — alderman all the way right down, 
of the North; others because, with a diabolical malignity, we or right up, to the faithful artisan. The working-classes are 
calculated on the exhaustion of both North and South. Others, | not, it is clear, such terrible levelling republicans as_ their 
again, hold the faith that the operatives of our manufacturing | maligners have been all this time so vehemently ing. 
districts, electors and non-electors, acted as a drag on the Govern- | These tobacco-stoppers tell a different tale. The bits of conse- 
ment, and would not let it go to war. Of these reasons we know | crated timber will be fondly cherished during the lives of their 
the two former to be utterly false, and the latter only in part true. | present rs, and handed down to their children and 
As to fear of war, there are, we admit, many more persons in | their children’s children to endless generations, as the most 
England unwilling to go to war with America than there are | precious of their heirlooms. We wonder, by the way, 
Americans unwilling to go to war with England. But all that whether the holy tobacco-stoppers will be found to possess 
this means is that we have a greater horror of war with a kindred any of that efficacy which used to be attributed in the ages of 
race than they have. The imputation that we were afraid of the faith to consecrated relics? Before the blight of rationalism 
military and naval resources of the Federal Government may safely had spread over the human mind in every department of 
be left to be refuted by any American citizen who ever took the | its activity, we know that the touch of the Sovereign restored 
trouble to ascertain the available resources of his country at the be- | soundness and health to the victim of scrofula. Scoffers boast that 
ginning of the Civil War. No Englishman who witnessed the | we are no longer such fools as to credit these unreasonable absurdi- 
manceuvring of the Northern army for the first year of the war, or ties. Let them go, not to the mouths of babes and sucklings, but 


the condition of the blockading squadron in the Gulf for the two | 
first years, can ever admit that there was at that date, in either 
of the services, anything to deter England, much more England 
and France combined, from giving active aid to the South. What- 
ever accession of vigour accrued afterwards was partly due to 
security from European attack. As to the action of the North- 
country operatives, it could have availed little against the Govern- 
ment and the residue of the English population, had these been 
resolved on intervention. But the real fact is, that neither the 
Government nor the people wished to interfere. They thought 
that intervention, under the actual circumstances of the con- 
test, would be not only a deviation from a favourite policy, but a 
vindictive meanness. It would be tantamount to saying that 
we had old grudges against the United States Government 
to pay off, and that we took the opportunity of its weakness 
for paying them off. Add to this, there were men in Par- 

ent and in the Ministry who were, by principle and 
tradition, hearty friends of the Republic. Others, again, hated 
slavery, and therefore hated the South. What with predilection 
and magnanimity, we forbore from taking a part which, if taken 
must have produced a most important effect on the war. We id 
not take that part ; and, as we believe, mainly because we did not 
take it, the Union is, to all outward ap nee, restored to its 
integrity. That this view will ever be shared by the bulk of the 
American people it is impossible to believe. That many among 


their more enlightened politicians hold it is a notion which the 
language of the Bancrofts, the Beechers, and the Sumners is 


down to the ry owen shipwrights of Milwall. These simple- 
minded souls at least have escaped the noxious spirit of the age. 
They are not ashamed of holding to the good old notion that a 
certain divinity doth hedge a king. The mere plank that princely 
feet have becomes not as other planks. Is it impossible 
that the stoppers made from it may impart to the rankest Shag 
tobacco the delicate flavour of the finest Havana? May not 
the rough “ cutty ” which it touches grow pleasant as m um 
and amber to the lips? It is just possible, though, that the royal 
boot-sole may have interrupted the flow of the royal virtue. And 
this s s that, if the plank which the Prince only stood upon 
for a few minutes is so precious, a pair of the boots in which he 
stands for hours at a time, and which come still more nearly in 
contact with the princely person, would be of perfectly inestimable 
value down at Mi The human imagination utterly gives 
way when we try to measure the worth of one of His Royal 
Highness’s cigar-ends. In fact there is no end to the number of 
things which might be graciously distributed among the faithful. 
Why should not any plank which can be proved to have caught 
the Prince’s eye be instantly —— "p and divided among the 
eager claimants for the blessed bits? The elevation of character 
which would ensue from the assiduous culture of this relic-loving 
temper scarcely needs to be pointed out. 

A too serious-minded Liberal must, we fear, suffer unutterable 
things as he learns what the papers may call “ this new proof of 
the tender devotion of the people of England to the royal youth 
who will one day be their Ruler.” To him these sanctified 
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tobacco-stoppers will be as the golden calf was to Moses, and as 
ven images and painted windows were to the Puritan. Grimly 
e will reflect on the 1 lack of dignity and self-respect implied in 
this avidity for little chips whose only distinction is that a 
Prince’s boot may possibly have touched them. That a mere 
alderman should pocket a hairbrush or a square of soap, 
on similar grounds, is not wonderful. But that sons of 
toil, with hard hands and harder heads, should condescend 
to such childishness fills their worshippers with despair. 
After all, we don’t know that the infatuated worship of 
princes is much less creditable than the infatuated worship of 
artisans. In either case it is a sort of reverence for an order, irre- 
spective of the worth of the individual members who happen to 
represent it. Just as the working-man at Milwall prizes a 
chip because it has been somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the royal feet, so there are people who prize any sort of 
sentimental nonsense which may have- been uttered by a man 
who is paid weekly and wears a fustian jacket. ‘That the 
Prince of Wales is only an English gentleman never strikes 
the votary of the holy chip. That the artisan, at Milwall and 
elsewhere, is only a man of stronger prejudices, harder and less 
mellow judgment, and cruder opinions than those who have been 
so happy as to have more time for educating themselves, never 
strikes the fanatics who seem to think that all the virtue and in- 
tegrity and intelligence of the country are to be found at their 
very best in dockyards and factories and cotton mills. 


The truth is that artisans, like their neighbours, have their weak- 
nesses, and among them is a pleasant and kindly superstition about 
royalty. It does not do to old all our conduct too closely up to 
the light of pure reason, or to pare our sentiments down to the 
narrow dimensions of strict logic. What justification can be 
offered to the philosopher by the young lady who attaches unmea- 
sured value to the autographs of Mr. Tennyson? We are not at 
all sure that half the young ladies in England would not be very 
proud to possess one of Mr. Tennyson’s old quill stumps. Yet 
there is no great truth or noble sentiment or new idea contained 
in the poet’s name, nor does his stump of quill affect the possessor 
or the beholder to edification and a better life. But most people are 
so very much like one another, especially young ladies, that even 
such a distinction as being the possessor of a poet’s quill would 
count for something. And artisans at Milwall, we suspect, are in the 
same way so very much alike, that the bare fact of owning one of 
the chips consecrated by the recent royal visit will give some of 
them an acceptable pre-eminence. It is not much, certainly; but 
then, as moralists urge, life is made = of trifles. A passion for 
relic-hunting is goubolity to be explained in the main by the general 
desire to be able to say something about yourself and your pro- 
perty. Conversation, as a rule, is so slack that it is very useful 
to have it in one’s power to say that in this chair Gray wrote the 
Elegy, or out of that inkpot the Proverbial Philosophy tlowed. So 
a sort of tone attaches to a man who can say, ‘‘ This tobacco- 
stopper is a chip off a plank off a platform on which the Prince 
of Wales once stood.” Considering the commonplace character 
of most tobacco-stoppers, we can see at once how this would 
give a sort of fillip to the conversation, and indeed how it would 
give a bent to the possessor’s own mind. The mere ownership of 
such a chip would entirely prevent him from ever lending any 
countenance to revolutionary projects. We can fancy that the 
more he thought about things, with this chip in his fingers, the 
more genuine a Tory would he become, and the more fervent his 


reverence for the dynasty on the throne. It might be worth while 
for a Parliamentary candidate to lay in a stock of such relics, say | 
all the royal old clothes, for electioneering purposes. If the 
working-classes are by and by to have wet ed hand in half the | 
borough elections, these sanctified relics will be of priceless value | 
to any deserving candidate. It would be bribery, — but | 
then it would be bribery almost on constitutional principles, for | 
it would be promoting loyalty to the Crown. The worst of it is | 
that there could be no authentic mark for such relics. The holy 
things would be counterfeited. To all appearance old clothes are | 
only old clothes. What rash man will take upon himself to dis- | 
tinguish between the boots of a prince and the Soste of plain folk? | 
Who can persuade the doubting mind that my tobacco-stopper | 
was —- and surely made out of the one glorified plank ? | 
In a markedly sceptical age this is a horrible drawback. But 
we should infer from the proceedings at Milwall that we are 
on the eve of a return to the ideas of old time, when the demon 
of criticism had not intruded its vile hoof. A man who can | 
value a bit of wood because the Prince has had his feet on it will | 
most likely not be too particular about the evidence of the fact. 
The comfort of sssing the article must be so huge that he | 
would gladly shut his eyes to disagreeable doubts. Itis to be | 
hoped that the illustrated papers will present us with a sketch, in | 
their best manner, of the encouraging and animated scene of the | 
chopped plank, so very characteristic of the superior enlightenment 
of our century. 


MORMON MARRIAGES. © 


CURIOUS and important judgment has just been delivered 

XX in the Divorce Court by Sir J. Wilde. Although it turns 
on the validity, or rather on the incidents, of Mormon marriages, 
it is valuable as defining the province of the English Divorce 
Court. A good deal of hazy and unsound speculation has been 
ailoat as to the constitution of our Matrimonial Court, and it was, 


| divorce, or into the alleg 


we believé, held or surmised that the new tribunal was founded 
some new principle, Sir J. Wilde hes dispelled this mistake, "He 
announces clearly that the Court over which he presides is a Chris. 
tian Court, and that the only ae which he is called upon to 
deal with are Christian marriages. He does not say that Christian 
marriages are the only marriages, but he does say that suitors in his 
Court must accept the Christian view of marriage before they can 
claim the exercise of his jurisdiction. The suitor in this case was 
a man named Hyde, who was born, and therefore is still, a British 
subject ; and the first reflection that suggests itself is as to the 
difficulties which attend the present nn g view of what consti- 
tutes a British subject. Hyde, being a British subject, turns 
Mormon, emigrates to Utah, adopts all the customs of Utah, 
its polygamy and citizenship, continues to be a Mormon and 
Utahite for years, and then, for reasons good or bad, renounces 
Mormonism and Utah, returns to England, and acts as a Dig. 
senting preacher; and by virtue of his English birth, with- 
out question asked or proof adduced, he is admitted to be a 
British subject, and is not denied the rights of citizenship and 
suitorship in an English Court of Justice. The obvious con- 
clusion is that the Civis Romanus is, like Holy Orders, an in- 
delible quality. However, we are glad that the cause did not go 
off on a technicality, and that Hyde's British citizenship was 
admitted without question. To Utah he emigrated, havi 
first acted as Mormon preacher or apostle in England 
Paris. At Utah he was formally married to an Englishwoman 
of the name of Hawkins by Brigham Young. At this marriage 
he and she—so it is asserted—openly professed Mormonism, 
and—so it is again asserted—by consequence polygamy also; 
although it would be difficult to show that the Book of Mormon 
enjoined, or even recognised, polygamy. Despatched on an 
apostolic and proselytizing mission to the South Seas, but with- 
out his wife, Hyde’s eyes were opened to the wickedness of 
Mormonism, which he renounced. The wife still retained the 
Mormon profession; and on her husband’s apostacy he was 
solemnly excommunicated, the marriage was dissolved by the 
Mormon authorities, and Mrs. Hyde has subsequently married 
again. This second marriage Hyde now complains of, stigmatizes 


it as bigamy and adultery, and comes to the English Court for 
Hence his appearance before Sir J. 


a dissolution of marriage. 
Wilde. 

Captain Burton has written a book—the City of the Saints—in 
which he treats Mormonism with considerable tenderness, and 
here we find the Mormon account of Hyde. Hyde, it seems, once 
wrote a book entitled, “ Mormonism: its Leaders and Designs, by 
John Hyde, Junior, formerly a Mormon Elder and Resident of 
Great Salt Lake City” (Fetridge: New York, 1857). And the 
Mormons, according to Captain Burton, “declare that Hyde— 
now preaching Saviechengianion. in England—when a missionary 
at Havre de Grice, proved useless, always shirking his duty; 
and that since his dismissal ’”—which scarcely agrees, + the way, 
with his alleged voluntary separation from Mormonism—“ he has 
left a wife in Utah totally unprovided for.” Hyde’s story is that 
he sent for his wife from Utah, and that she refused to come. The 
Mormon account of the matter would be that, Hyde having 
apostatized and deserted his wife, she was free to marry again— 
“cruelty, desertion, and neglect” being, according to Captain 
Burton, accepted grounds for a Mormon divorce. 

Sir James Wilde seems to have accepted a good deal as 
not calling for investigation. He brushed away all discus- 
sions on the lex loci by declining to undertake any investigation 
into the actual validity, according to the law of Utah or the 
United States, of the marriage, or into the regularity of the alleged 
desertion, which would, of course, 
have been pleaded by the wife had she appeared, and which would 
have had to be accounted for by Hyde before he could have ob- 
tained relief. It is perhaps as well that these matters were 


_ not gone into, for it does not appear primd facie that a Mormon 


marriage necessarily involves polygamy, as we know for a 
matter of fact that Mormonism permits, sanctions, and ap- 
proves of, but does not impose, polygamy. It might, therefore, 
turn out that a Mormon marriage never contemplated more than 
monogamy. The first wife, even in Utah, is the wife, her partners 
in the limited liability of the husband being styled sisters. What 
it means we are not aware, but the first wife is married for time, 
while the others are sealed for eternity, which implies some dis- 
tinction in the harem. What, therefore, Sir J. Wilde assumed 
was that Hyde’s marriage with the girl Hawkins implied and em- 
bodied the Mormon idea ot marriage—that is, of permitted poly- 
gamy—with all its consequences; and that this idea was not only 
expressly contemplated, but distinctly declared, in the so-called 
marriage. And further, that this idea of marriage was one which 
a Court Christian will not contemplate, or deal with, or recognise 
at all. Valid or invalid, whichever the marriage was, the Ju 

did not pause to consider; he pronounced it to be null and void 
from the first, inasmuch as its basis and essence was polygamy. 
Substantially we agree with the learned Judge; yet it would 

curious and important to know the forms or terms of a Mormon 
marriage, or to see that article of faith which binds the Mormon to 
a profession of polygamy. We do not find it in any of the fourteen 
clauses of their creed, as reported by Burton. But, assuming the 
fact to be so, we ~~ be thankful for the exposition of the 
province ot the ish Divorce Court which has now been autho- 
ritatively given. That it has not been given before we A arises 
from the circumstance that Mormonism is not only a novelty, but 
is even now only partially understood. What Sir J. Wilde has 
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ja@down applies to Mahommedanism as well, and indeed has 
been yertially anticipated in a judgment on the question whether 
a Pare marriage was within the purview of the British law. 
It is no&quite understood that Mormonism is something very dif- 
ferent frdta a form of Protestant Dissent. In a certain sense even 
Mahommedgnism is this. The Mahommedans protest against Rome, 
they dissent from the Church of England, and they ise the 
mission of Jesug Christ. So do Mormons, yet all this does not make 
them Christians..They are not Christians who believe that another 
dispensation has b’en ——— to the Gospel. But this is just 
what Islam and the\book of Mormon do. ahommed and Joe 
Smith claim to be the ¥pmplement of the founder of our religion. 
Therefore Mahomm m and Mormonism do not come within 
the Christian wry me Monogamy, in spite of Mr. Madan and 
Dr. Colenso, is of the essenc& of Christianity, and the English law 
declines to look at any other connection or contract than that 
which restricts one man to one woman, and one woman to one 
man. If, as the apologists of polygamy hint, Mormonism is a 
social necessity for the far West, where population is the one thing 
needful, and where, in the absence of servants, 1 households 
are required, this is, in fact, the strongest justification of our re- 
fusal to recognise it in countries like England, where the whole 
condition of society is grounded upon different principles. The 
consequences which would follow in a Christian community 
from recognising even a first Mormon union as anything equiva- 
lent to marriage, have been pursued by the Judge-Ordinary with 
a fulness and ingenuity in confuting a theory by reducing it toa 
able absurdity, which is almost amusing; and the hypothe- 

tical fortieth wife, who might turn out to be the only legal mére 
de famille out of that long array of spinsters who had called the 
Mormon Blue Beard master and lord, is not likely to be forgotten. 
Whether the desire for more wives than one has imported the 
doctrine of polygamy into the Mormon dispensation, as it might 
have done into any community released from Christian sanctions, 
or whether the Mormon dispensation itself is a sort of natural out- 

wth of a social advance which has left religion and law in the 
rear, it is plain that Mormon habits are only suited—if suited for 
any human society—for Mormon land. We have nothing to do 
with Mormonism. We close our eyes to its existence ; it has for 
us no social status. If we had interfered between Mr. Hyde and 
Mrs. Hyde, now Mrs. Woodmansee, we should have affirmed that 
she was Mrs. Hyde; and this decision might have entailed the 
recognition of two dozen possible Mistresses Hyde. The reall 
curious thing about the suit is that anyhow Hyde, the plaintiff, 
must win. At least he could not fail to get what was the sub- 
stantial relief which he sought. He wants, of course, to m 
again; or, as Sir J. Wilde would correct us, he wants to marry. This 
he may now do, salvd conscientid, of course, and, what is more im- 
rtant, salvo jure. He sought the aid of the Judge-Ordinary to 

lve his marriage on the ground of his faithless wife’s adultery. 
The Judge tells him that he was never married at all; and that, 
as far as English law is concerned, he was never anything but a 
bachelor. So that for Hyde it was a game at “ Heads I win, tails 
you lose.” If his marriage was a one, it would have been 
dissolved by his wife’s bigamy; if it was no marriage, he was 
never a husband. It would have made no difference in the 
Judge-Ordinary’s decision. But what if the case had been re- 
versed >—we mean if Hyde had continued faithful to his apostle- 
ship, and if it had been Mrs. Hyde who had returned to Christianity, 
a had prosecuted a divorce on the ground of her husband’s 
polygamy. Sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose ; and, be it 
man apa who Mormonizes, husband or wife he or she 
cannot 


CONCERTS. 


P resuming our notice of the London Concerts, precedence must 
be given to the Philharmonic Society, the oldest existing in- 
stitution of its kind, and, though now not — so well 
managed as it might be, with a history of more than half a century, 
= which it may look back with excusable satisfaction. If the 
ilharmonic brings forward no Webers, Spohrs, and Mendelssohns 

at the present time, it is simply because there are none to be 
found. The conservative policy indispensable to its protracted 
a md not only forbids experiment with untried merit, but 
renders unadvisable more than an occasional trial of the produc- 
tions of average talent, however widely recognised. The Society 
may be congratulated on having got rid of the silly intolerance 
which at one period obstinately barred out the overtures of 
Rossini and ye swag Hen as much works of genius, though dif- 
ferently conceived, and shaped after a different pattern, as 
the overtures of Weber. The orchestral preludes to Guillaume 
Tell and Aasaniello are not less full of vigorous life than those to 
Oberon and Euryanthe, reflecting the individualities of their re- 
tive authors quite as faithfully as Oberon and Euryanthe reflect 
individuality of Weber. For a like reason Meyerbeer claims a 
at for while Meyerbeer’s overtures can hardly be esteemed 
happiest achievements, they are strongly characteristic of him ; 
and, as one of the four composers for the lyric stage whose works 
have most powerfully influenced the last half century, he cannot 
well be ignored. On the other hand, the Philharmonic Committee 
make a serious blunder in departing more than is necessary from 
the traditional form of their programmes, which used almost in- 
variably to comprise two symphonies, two overtures, a pianoforte 
or violin concerto in the first part, an instrumental solo of some kind 
in the second, and songs to intervene. The symphonies should be 


contrasted both in style and in length, and the place of honour 
at the beginning of the second part assigned to the one of more 
recent date, or to the one of more elaborate construction. With 
the overtures the order should be reversed, and the lightest in 
character placed at the end of the second This, or something 
like this, was for many years associated in the mind of every 
amateur with a Philharmonic Concert. Exceptions might be ven- 
tured on in favour of a secular cantata like Mendelssohn’s Erste 
Walpurgisnacht; but choral music ought generally, and sacred 
choral music always, to be avoided. The Philharmonic Concerts are, 
in good earnest, symphony-concerts, and a Philharmonic Concert 


‘without a symphony is virtually no Philharmonic Concert at all. 


The Wa , which only takes up one half of the pro- 
gramme, begins with an instrumental movement which, while not a 
symphony, is almost as good as a symphony; but Schumann’s 
cantata, Paradies und die Peri, which absorbs an entire even- 
ing, has nothing but a very brief and not very exciting orchestral 
rologue. The experiment of giving this over-estimated work in 
eu of an ordinary programme was tried at the end of the 
season of 1856. yy ned the concert with its presence, 
and the Queen of ong lent to the music the charm of her 
voice and the aid of her incom le singing. Nevertheless, the 
performance was a failure. ‘The cantata did not please, and ten 
ears elapsed without any enterprising concert-holder dreaming of 
ringing it forward again. At length, however — emboldened 
no doubt by the persevering efforts of Herr Manns and Mr. 
George Grove, at the Crystal Palace, and the success that 
in certain instances had deservedly attended them—the Phil- 
harmonic once more took up the cause of Schumann, and Pro- 
fessor Sterndale Bennett once more was the Marcus Curtius to 
leap into the chasm which it was hoped would close over the 
unpopularity of Schumann’s work. But again the self-sacrifice of 
our great English musician, who owed so much to Schumann's 
generous appreciation some thirty years ago, was bootless; 
the chasm would not close up; Professor Bennett came out un- 
scathed as of old, and as of old Das Paradies und die Peri was 
voted more or less a bore. The second performance, though any- 
thing but perfect, was, allowing for the absence of Jenny Lind, 
much better than the first; and even Jenny Lind found in 
Madame Parepa a substitute of unflinching purpose, able to go 
through her arduous and ungrateful task with unabated vigour to 
the very end, when the Peri flies back to Paradise, reiterating “ Wie 
selig bin ich!” on the highest notes of the soprano vocal scale. 
Unless Herr Manns carries out his threat of producing it at the 
Crystal Palace, it is possible that for another decade we may have 
heard the last of Das Paradies und die Peri in this “ unmusical ” 
and not yet thoroughly Schumannised country. The second 
Philharmonic Concert was far better. This time we had 
two symphonies—Haydn’s “ Letter Q” (in G), one of the finest 
of those which do not belong to the “Salomon Twelve,” 
and the Italian Symphony of Mendelssohn—both well played 
the last especially) by an orchestra which, under Professor 
ett’s direction, is Secuning gradually a formidable rival 
to the once unrivalled orchestra it involuntarily displaced. 
We had only one overture, it is true (Auber’s DMasaniello) ; but 
the absence of a second was more than atoned for by a splendid 
rformance of Viotti’s violin concerto in A minor, which Herr 
oachim played without book, ese | cadenzas of his own so 
masterly, and so instinct with the spirit of Viotti’s music, that they 
might have been taken for component parts of it. As there were 
two symphonies there were also two concertos, which virtu- 
made the total as good, or as long, as four symphonies; 
but fortunately the first, the lengthiest as well as the. dest 
ever written, was the pianoforte concerto in E flat, the fifth 
work of its kind with which Beethoven enriched the art. Mr. W. 
G. Cusins—who plays violin and pianoforte equally well—was 
the pianist. The vocal music at this concert was as as the 
rest, including, among other things, Mendelssohn’s Italian scena, 
“ Infelice,” com originally for Fraulein Schloss, who was the 
first to introduce it in England (1843). Miss Louisa Pyne was the 
singer, and both her reading and execution of this beautiful piece 
—which in the slow movement has a strong flavour of Mozart, 
while in the allegro it is all Mendelssohn—were irreproachable. 

The first concert of the Musical Society of London was by no 
means a promising commencement of its eighth season. It would be 
difficult to cite an example of an institution based upon such wide 
pretensions, and preluding its coming into existence with such loud 
trumpet-flourishes, actually performing so little. The programme 
contained several novelties, but none to be greatly commended. 
A concertino in two movements, for clarinet solo, with orchestral 
accompaniments, the composition of Mr. Silas, failed to please, 
even though Mr. Lazarus undertook the solo part; while all the 
zealous energy of Madame Parepa could not make an Italian scena 
by M. Anton Rubinstein sound anything better than turgid 
bombast. Nor was the revival of an air from Sacchini’s (dipe 
@ Colonne, however well sung by Mr. Patey, at all effective. 
Wrenched out of its place in the opera, this air by a composer 
who, thanks to the recommendation of Mozart's over-lauded 
Emperor Joseph II., at one time shared the favour of Marie 
Antoinette with Gluck himself, is wholly ineffective. It sounded, 
too, all the more oddly coming immediately after one of the most 
singular rhapsodies ever imagined—the overture in which M. 
Hector Berlioz trans)ates into music his impressions of King Lear. 
The reverberations caused by the performance of this very extra- 
ordi and obstreperous composition had scarcely died away 
before ini’s unpretending air was over. After these curious 
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displays, Mendelssobn’s overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
though rather coarsely executed, 
Flashed like strong inspiration. 


The second , moreover, brought us “the symphony in C 
minor,” by which, of course, is meant Beethoven’s, just as “the 
symphony in“G minor” would signify Mozart's. This wonderful 
inspiration—perhaps in one sense the crowning achievement of a 
man of whom Montaigne might have written, “Le plus grand 
homme simplement musicien,’ with far more truth than when 
he wrote of Alexander, “Le plus grand homme simplement 
homme ”—if played with the requisite attention and the re- 
quisite spirit, can never fail to arouse enthusiasm. Neither 
was wanting on the present occasion. Mr. Alfred Mellon has 
rarely conducted a performance better, and, with so numerically 
strong and at all points efficient an orchestra as he controls, the 
result may be easily understood. Another agreeable feature of 
the programme was Dr. Bennett’s Caprice in E major, for piano- 
forte with orchestral accompaniments, one of the most graceful 
and finished compositions from his not too active pen, and quite 
worthy to match with the Rondo Brillante in E flat_ of Mendelssohn, 
which it resembles in form though in nothing else. The pianist 
was Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who has excellent qualities, and 
among them good accentuation and mechanical correctness. She 
is young enough, moreover, not to be blamed for that want of 
variety in tone which imparts a certain dryness to her play, but 
which time may be expected to remedy. Her success with the 
audience was decided, and, what is better, legitimate. Passing 
over an air from one of the earlier operas of Auber, and a well- 
seasoned duet of Mozart’s, Marschner's overture to Der Vampyr, the 
last piece in the programme, is about as poor a concoction of 
Weber and water—a deal of water to a modicum of Weber—as 
was ever made by the feeblest parodist of the composer of Der 
Freischiitz. Thus the first concert, which began with something 
like nothing that had ever been heard before, ended with some- 
thing like nothing that anybody would wish to hear again. The 
audience was not so numerous as the friends of the Musical 
Society of London could have desired — a fact which on the 
opening night of the season looked rather ominous. 

The sacred pieces of M. Gounod produced at the concert 
organized by Mr, Benedict on behalf of University College Hos- 
pital disappointed none but those who, believing in M. Gounod’s 
church music, had adopted the conclusion that he could try his 
strength with a fair chance of success in the still more difficult 
field of oratorio. No man, it is asserted, is a hero to his valet. 
Nevertheless, on this occasion M. Gounod made the London public 
his valet pro tem. by appearing before it in nightcap, dressing-gown, 
and slippers. And certainly he did by no means look a hero. Few 
could have detected the spruce and smartly apparelled pro- 
genitor of Faust and Mireille, with not a hair of his beard 
out of its proper place, in the somewhat slovenly parent of 
Tobias, and the little brothers and sisters who exhibited in com- 
pany with Tobias before an audience of “élite” the like of 
which has seldom sat beneath’ the starry canopy of St. James’s 
Hall. We are now told that the greater number of these are the 
offspring, not of M. Gounod’s ripe maturity, but of a time removed 
far back, when M. Gounod was not M. Gounod. Why then have 
announced them, with a preliminary flourish as loud as the “ fan- 
fare” in Herr Wagner's Lohengrin, which makes one ejaculate 
with the poet, “compesce clamorem!” The same people who in- 
sist that we ought not to be inquisitive concerning the unpub- 
lished MSS. of Mendelssohn are gravely satisfied with such 
& jejune production as M. Gounod’s symphony in D, and 
such a Lilliputian oratorio as Tobias. There does not, how- 
ever, seem to exist much difference of opinion about Tobias, 
and in all likelihood the ‘petit oratorio” will be speedily 
consigned to the limbo to which so many oratorios, only oratorios 
by courtesy, have been consigned already. That which most 
surprises musicians is that any une acquainted with what M. 
Gounod had previously done could for a moment believe him 
capable of even a tolerable work of the kind. He does not 

ossess one of the indispensable attributes for so high a task. 

ow expect that Meyerbeer the little could successfully accomplish 
what Meyerbeer the great instinctively shrank from attempting ? 
The fact that M. Gounod, with all his unquestionable merit— 
“bon musicien comme il est,” to use the words of Rossini— 
is in a certain sense a miniature Meyerbeer, has not been 
sufficiently dwelt upon. M. Gounod is a Meyerbeer wanting in 
the larger characteristics of his prototype. Even in Faust he occa- 
sionally struts about in Meyerbeer’s shoes, which are considerably 
too big for him. Compare the final trio in that opera with the final 
trio in Robert le Diable, where the dramatic situations bear a strong | 
similarity. The Faust trio may possibly be more to the taste of 
some than the trio in Robert, because it exacts less attention; but 
so, for a like reason, the music of M. Offenbach may be more to the 
taste of some than the music of M. Gounod; and we might go yet 


lower down, and still find a show of hands in favour of what is 
most trivial. We should be careful not to place one who, though | 
far from being a man of original genius, is undoubtedly a man of 

distinguished ability, in a wholly false light; and this we must | 
infallibly do if it becomes established as a rule that what- | 
ever M. Gounod writes is good simply because M. Gounod has | 
written it. He has composed much that is genuine and beau- 

tiful, and one or two of his operas will probably survive; 

but in the sphere of oratorio he cannot move freely, the higher | 
qualifications essential to excellence in that direction being denied . 


him. With his enlarged experience, he might now 
contrive something more like an oratorio than Tobias, bat 
he could write an oratorio to deserve a place, however hymble 
among the acknowledged masterpieces, is, we believe, outfof the 


ld. The other pieces, with the exception of an “Ave y ” 
fchoral), which, not without merit, has beep’ much 


Sims Reeves, were of 
thing of shreds and patches. ' 

At the Crystal Palace there has been a fresh attempt to 
gain credit for the English version of M. Gounod’s opera, 


music is cut out. At coelion concert, brighter and more cheerful, 
we had a performance of Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, which 
was nothing short of perfection. Schumann's gloomy and magni- 
ficent orchestral prelude to the Manfred music was almost equally 
well given; Miss Zimmermann played Beethoven’s third piano- 


forte concerto (C minor) so well that she might have spared her - 


hearers a long and obtrusive cadenza which was sadly at variance 
with the character of the first movement; and Miss Louisa Pyne 
gave some vocal music in her best style. At another, Haydn’s 
symphony in B flat, La Reine de France, and Beethoven's 
Choral Fantasia, with Madame Arabella Goddard at the piano- 
forte, were the conspicuous features. The Choral Fantasia had 
afforded so much satisfaction some time previously that it was 
deemed expedient to repeat it. ‘The second performance, like the 
first, was an eminent success, although the chorus was still open to 
criticism. On the same day was introduced an arrangement by 
one Kberwein, for full orchestra, of Mendelssohn’s overture in C, 
originally composed for a military band, and played (in 1824) at 
the Dobberan Baths. The arrangement is by no means good, and 
not at all in the style of Mendelssohn. At the last concert but 
one, @ new symphony, by Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan, the young 
English composer to whom now all eyes are hopefully turned, was 
introduced for the first time, and received with enthusiasm. So 
genuine, indeed, was the impression it created that it has been 
set down for performance at the second concert of the Musical 
Society of London, on which occasion we shall be better able to 
speak of it in detail. 

Mr. Santley’s return from Italy has enabled the Sacred 
Harmonic Society to give a second and still more efficient 
formance of the Creation, and the Director of the Monday Popular 
Concerts to add materially to the strength of his vocal selections. 
The engagement of Herr Joachim is drawing to an end, his last 
appearance being announced for Monday evening next, when the 
Princess of Wales will be present. The recent programmes of the 
Monday Popular Concerts, including, among other things, two of 
the so-called posthumous quartets of Beethoven, have been more 
than usually interesting; but of these, as of other matters 
connected with the concert-season, we must speak on a future 
occasion, 


REVIEWS. 


LUDLOW’S POPULAR EPICS.* 


We: congratulate Mr. Ludlow on having risen above the stage 
at which a man puts forth a book on whatever subject hap- 
pens to fill the popular mind at the moment. We cannot carry our 
remembrance so far back as to be certain whether he was or was not 

uilty of any of the countless books about Turkey, Russia, and the 
Crimes which were called forth by the war in those parts. We 
have a vision of the sort of thing with which we were then 
flooded—books which gave us the whole history of the Tauric 
Chersonesus, leaving out the particular fact which makes the 
Tauric Chersonesus memorable in the political history of man. 
We remember them well, how eloquent they were about Mithri- 
dates, and how they leaped from Mithridates to Peter the Great or at 
any rate to Ivan the Terrible, leaving out the Last of the Greek Re- 
publics as something wholly unworthy of notice. We forget whether 
Mr. Ludlow was or was not a member of that learned brotherhood. 
But when everybody was talking about India, and when it was the 
thing to write books about India, Mr. Ludlow conformed to the 
fashion, and wrote a book about India like other people. A few years 
later, and it was the fashion to write books about America; Mr. 
Ludlow again conformed to the fashion, and his history of America 


* Popular Epics of the Middle Ages of the Norse-Germanand Carlovingian 
Cycles. Vsy Join Malcolm Ludlow. 2 vols, London and Cambridge : Mac- 
millan & Co. 1865, 
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lowed his history of India. We congratulate Mr. Ludlow on 
setting beyond this We might neve expected him to write 
a book about Jamaica or Hungary or even about Peru or Chili. 
But instead of so doing, he writes a book on Popular Epics. Now 
it is not just at this moment specially the fashion to write books 
on Popular Epics, and Popular Epics are not the absorbing sub- 
ject of the moment, as India was at one time and America at 
another. Mr. Ludlow seems to have written about Popular 

ics because he had read about them, and he seems to have 
read about them because of the inherent interest of the subject. 
This is a great improvement; still he cannot get rid of some 
of the tricks of his school. He gives us the genealogy of 


his book in one of those egotistical prefaces which take the reader 1 


into all manner of needless confidences. Who cares about the 
“Working Men’s College” and the “class” there with which 
Mr. Ludlow undertook to read the Idyls of the King, and to talk 
about “those epics of chivalry of which the ‘Idyls’ are the 
latest and most precious outgrowth”? Who cares to know exactly 
how much Mr. Ludlow read before the Idyls appeared and how 
much after; how he “ was acquainted with” the Lenten: a 
but had not yet obtained an introduction to the Song of Roland ; 
how he expected to find such and such things in different books 
and did not find them ; how he ventured on a rash undertaking 
when “the time was short before him”; how he felt wishes “ to 
complete what he had attempted, to put into shape what he had 
rough-hewn”? Mr. Ludlow conceived the idea of a general 
work ; friends, as friends often do, urged him to carry the plan 
out, and, what was much more important for the success of the 
rash undertaking, “a publisher was taken with it.”” Then follows 
a grand bit which is beyond us :— 


The first, but very likely the last instalment of the work is now offered to 
the reader. I dare not =! that it has not often palled upon me in the doing, 
and that amidst the terrible realities of the last few years, the mock prowess 
of imaginary or mythicized personages has not been often a weariness to 
flesh and spirit alike. But a work of this description acquires as it were a 
momentum of its own as it proceeds ; the more one does, the less one likes to 
throw away what one has done; so that in short, as far as it has gone, 
here it is. 

The book, however, is by no means so bad as might have been 
expected from this sort of introduction. Indeed some parts of it 
have real and considerable merit. Mr. Ludlow is, to our taste, 
heavy, dreary, and unscientific, and not at all the writer to recom- 
mend his subject “to all who may be ignorant of” it. Still he 
does, in one sense, thoroughly understand his subject; his work 
is as far as possible removed from mere book-making or from mere 
blundering; he has evidently worked at his subject with real 

ins and thorough interest. But nothing can be heavier than 
fis way of dealing with the whole thing from beginning to 
end. If the class at the Working Men’s College enjoyed this sort 
of thing, another mystery is added to the many which already 
envelope the working man. In a book on such a subject as this, 
we expect, if possible, both of two things, but at any rate one 
of them. We expect the stories to be told in an attractive way 


as stories; and we expect them to be commented on in a clear | 


and vigorous way by the light of the new science of Comparative 


| carefully done. 


Mythology. As our readers know, we have been longing for some | 


Legend.” But the only notice which he condescends to take of 
the Comparative School is to be found in the opening passage :— 

Many ponderous tomes of commen have been compiled on the subj 

of the legends of the middle and of the ular epics and so-called 
romances of chivalry into which they oventanlt a themselves. 
Whence came they? From the far East? from far West ? from the 
far North? Each hypothesis has had its passionate votaries. They have 
been by turns Bardic or Runic, Arabic, Teutonic, Aryan. Not less various 
have been the points of view from which the character of the legends them- 
selves, apart from their origin, has been considered. They have been 
priceless relics of shattered civilizations ; they have been ignorant forgeries 
of a later age. They have recounted the deeds of strictly historical 
personages; they have been purely mythical embodiments of religious 
dogmas, or of nature’s mysteries. 
We conceive that in the words “ ” and “nature’s mys- 
teries” lurks the only allusion which Mr. Ludlow thinks good to 
make to writings which are certainly oddly described as ‘‘com- 
piled,” or as being “ponderous tomes of commentary.” Then 
what is “ Runic, Teutonic, Aryan”? Mr. Ludlow does not seem 
to be an adept in the art of logical division. His division 
does not exactly follow the type of the famous division of the 
human race into “men, women, and Herveys,” but it is a division 
every bit as philosophical. We desire to know how a thing can 
be Runic without being Teutonic, and how a thing can be Teu- 
tonic without being Aryan. If Mr. Ludlow means “ distinctively 
Teutonic,” as opposed to “common to the whole Aryan family,” 
——— should say so; such is not the obvious meaning of his 
words, 

After this Mr. Ludlow goes on to give us his theory of “the 
Growth of Legend”; some talk about boys and girls and the dif- 
ferent stages of thought through which their minds pass. It reads 
like a hazy attempt to imitate, perhaps to turn into a —o 
sophy, some of the curious and interesting speculations of Mr. E.B. 
Tylor. Ifso,we had much rather hear Mr. Tylor as yo oa ry of 
his own theory. From Mr. Tylor we learn a great deal; but we 
read Mr. Ludlow on the Growth of Legend without learning any- 
thing at all, and we rise from the work with no distinct understand- 
ing of what he means. In telling his stories, Mr. Ludlow mingles 
together narrative and comment in a way which is unpleasing 
and confusing ; he gives occasional extracts, patched together by an 
analysis, but he makes no attempt to reproduce the stories in aclear 
and taking way. On the other hand, we must add in common 
justice that the latter part of Mr. Ludlow’s book is, in every way, 
a great improvement on the former part. We s that the 
Comparative Mythologists might find a good deal of work for 
them in the Carolingian legends, but they are not so manifestly 
part of their domain as the Nibelungenlied is. What is ey 
wanted is to trace the date and origin of the tales, and to point 
out the small kernel of historical truth which, in the midst of 
every sort of confusion and perversion, is to be found in them as 
in most other legends. This Mr. Ludlow does in many cases in 
an ingenious and probable way, showing real mastery ¢ the 
details of this branch of his subject. The age part of the 
second volume is, in this sense, really good. The examination of 
the. stories, from Mr. Ludlow’s own point of view, is well and 
But it is strange that he nowhere points out 
the great historical misconception which underlies the whole thi 


time past for some hierophant to come and tell us whether Arthur _—the metamorphosis, stranger than any in Ovid, of the Karl o 

and Charlemagne argor are not, after all really the Sun. We | German history into the Charlemagne of French Romance. Mr. 
have long been all expectation on the matter, waiting for the Ludlow seems to look on the cool appropriation of Charles by the 
coming of the light, as impartially open to truth either way. It French, with all its attendant perversions, as being quite right and 
iscruel in Mr. Laliew to set before us something which looks so | proper; atleast he never stops to point out that it isnot. Yet one 
temptingly as if it might be what we have been hoping for, but | would have thought that both the Working Men and the general 
which, alas, when we get hold of it, turns out to be nothing of reader might have needed a little warning on this head—a little 
the kind. Now, as our readers very well know, we do not pledge | warning, for instance, that all is not quite right when Pippin’s 
ourselves to either a complete acceptance or a complete rejection of | wife and Charles’ mother is made to talk French of Paris. It is 
the Comparative theory in all its details. We feel that it is too | very curious to trace the way in which the Teutonic hero makes 
new to have yet attained its perfect shape, and that it must, like | his migration from his own Tentonic home to the Capetian city. 


all other sciences, arrive at that perfect shape through much of In some of the earlier pieces Aachen is not forgotten ; in the next 


imperfection and even of error. But as to the ount im- 
portance of the Comparative theory there can be no doubt what- 
ever. 
it is the one primary thing which a writer on the mythology 
of any Aryan people has to deal with; it is the one ques- 
tion which stares him in the face at every step, and by his 
answer to which, or his contribution to the answer to which, his 
treatment of his subject must mainly be judged. If a man 
sets to work at the Nibelungenlied, his paramount business is to 
find out what is the relation of the Nibelungenlied to the liad. We 
in no way prejudge what his answer to that question ought to be; 
but we expect some answer. The Comparative Mythologists have 
raised a presumption that there is a connection of the closest kind 
between the great Hellenic and the great Teutonic epic. Pre- 
sumption is not proof; the presumption may turn out to be 
wholly fallacious ; but there it is, a presumption and a strong pre- 
sumption, which it does not do wholly to pass by. Now into this, 


Whether it is to be accepted or rejected or modified, | 


incomparably the most fascinating aspect of his subject, Mr. | 
panne on his honest Allemannic re now and then applies the 


Ludlow does not enter at all. He enters into the mere literary 
history of the Nibelungenlied and of the other poems; he has 
something to tell us as to their date and authorship, whether they 
are the work of one man or of several, which 


and which are later additions. On all these points Mr. Ludlow | 
has something to tell us which is worth listening to; heavy as his | 


manner is, his speculations on matters of this kind are often 
shrewd and ingenious. But into the substance of the poems, as 
distinguished from the poems themselves, he does not enter at all. 
To be sure he throws off with “Some words on the Growth of 


parts are the oldest | 


| 
| 


stage Charlemagne keeps his court at Laon, the royal city of the 
historical Karlings of the West-Frankish line. It is a later stage 
still which ventures to transport him bodily to Paris. Mr. Ludlow 
seems really to have worked at these times; he shows some 
acquaintance with origi historians, as well as with the 
legendary lore which is his immediate subject; many of his 
comments show both real knowledge and real acuteness, Yet 
it is s that he really seems to accept the gigantic 


perversion which confuses the whole history of the middle 


It is wonderful to see how early France began, and 

how unceasingly she has gone on, in her daring system of appro- 
riation of other people’s belongings. It is most wonderful of all 
ow France got the ear of other nations. Read the exposition of 
the Salic Law in Shakspeare’s Henry the Fifth; the whole argu- 
ment assumes that Charles was a Frenchman. who conquered 
Germany. So the Spanish contributors to the Carolingian 4 
very late in date certainly, distinctly conceive Charles to be a 
French King reigning at Paris. Nay, the Swiss chronicler Tschudi, 
word Franzésisch to the Carolingian dynasty. The ambiguous 
word “Francus” has a good deal to do with the confusion. 
“ Franci” is used as late as the reign of Frederick Barbarossa 
in the sense of “ German”; on the other hand, as early as the 
reign of Louis the Pious, “ Franci” are opposed to “ Germani.” 
It would be too early to translate it “ French,” but it means the 
West Franks us opposed to the East. Again the Western King 
went on calling himself “ Francorum Rex” uninterruptedly down 
to the time when Henry of Navarre brought in the territorial 
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title ; the Eastern King, the “ Rex Francorum Orientalium,” never 
knew exactly what to call himself, till his Kingdom got altogether 
merged in his Empire. This apparent continuity in the Western 
Kingdom, and the apparent lack of it in the Eastern, doubtless 
gave the enemy a great advantage. 

There is one wide difference between the two classes of legends 
with which Mr. Ludlow deals, and which we do not think that he 
anywhere clearly brings out. The Carolingian legends are strictly 
perversions of history ; they start from a basis of historical persons 
and historical actions, and simply add and confuse as they 

on. Probably much of the fabulous matter thus worked 
inmay be shown by Comparative Mythologists to belong to the 
common Aryan stock, but the groundwork is a 
recent history. In the “ Nosre-German Cycle,” on the other hand, 
it is not certain that the story starts from an historical basis at all; 
the Comparative school at least claim the tales as being purely 
mythical creations, into which the historical persons, Attila, 
Theodoric, and the rest, have been gradually worked in. This may 
or may not be so; but it marks a difference between the two 
classes. And it again suggests the further question, to which of 
the two classes do the Homeric poems belong? Are the tale of 
Troy and the tale of the Nibelungs merely parables of external 
nature, into which great historical and traditional names have got 
worked? Or does the Iliad answer to the Carolingian legends ? 
Does it represent a real piece of early Grecian history, probably 
‘about as much altered from the truth as the legends of Charle- 
magne were different from the history of Charles? It is rather 
too bad to pass all this by with the one remark that some people 
call the legends Aryan. Mr. Ludlow’s book contains some useful 
facts, and the sterling matter of the latter part is an agreeable 
change after the follies of the preface; but he has throughout 
omitted the most important aspects of his subject, whether 
mythical or historical. 


EASTWARD.* 


R. MACLEOD has taken the usual round to Alexandria, 
Cairo, the Pyramids, Jerusalem, the Black Sea, and 
Damascus, He has seen what every traveller sees, and done his 
duty as a tourist in the same persevering spirit in which a genuine 
pilgrim visits the appointed stations. He has pursued no special 
course of investigation; he has nothing new to tell us about art, 
or about antiquarian puzzles, or even about the condition of mis- 
sionary churches. He went without intending to write a book, and 
even protested, he tells us, to his “ excellent publisher and fellow- 
traveller,” ge preparing a single article for the pages of Good 
Words, Why, then, has Dr. Macleod broken through this ex- 
cellent and most virtuous resolution, and published 300 large 
pages about a journey which, in description at least, is as familiar 
to most of us as that from London to Paris? His explanation is 
that there is “ something so fascinating about the Nast that it is 
hardly possible for the traveller to resist the cacoethes scribendi, 
that he may in some measure share the enjoyment of it by 
others.” We confess that the logic of this sentence is rather 
obscure to us. It is a very bold assumption that other people 
share your enjoyment when they hear your description of it. It 
is very pleasant to eat a good dinner, but nothing is more 
wearisome than to hear a good dinner described ; and, however 
much Dr. Macleod enjoyed his first view of Jerusalem, it is by no 
means pleasant to read the thousandth description of a first view. 
The actual sensation was, of course, novel, but the account of the 
sensation is beyond calculation stale. There is something 
characteristic, however, about the theory that the East is so 
fascinating as to compel a man to write. Some of the 
lower animals have only one cry to express every variety 
of emotion ; whether you pinch them or stroke them, give them 
food or refuse it, they can only emit the same sound. Dr. Macleod 
probably gives vent to any strong sentiment, whether of fascina- 
tion or the reverse, by writing; it is the one mode in which he 
can effectually relieve his feelings. And so, although he frankly 
admits that he has no special qualifications whatever for the 
task, he boldly puts together a book about Palestine, just by 
way of getting his superfluous sense of enjoyment off his mind. 
There is one merit which naturally follows from this mode of 
composition—namely, that the writer is evidently in thoroughly 
good temper from the first page to the last. Some of the enjoy- 
ment with which he wrote the book has communicated itself to 
his style, and he is free from one of the most annoying weaknesses 
of writers of travels, that of perpetual fault-finding. Whether 
this rather negative merit is a sufficient excuse for adding one 
more to the innumerable multitude of Eastern Travels is a 
different question. We incline to the opinion that for the 
future Palestine should be put in the same category with France, 
Switzerland, and the county of Middlesex, as regions about which 
a traveller has no business to write unless he has really discovered 
something new. 

Of the mere travelling part of the book it is quite unnecessary 
to say much. Dr. Macleod tells, with much good humour, the 
old stories that occur with such painful regularity. We read 
them with the same sensation with which we should witness for 
the hundredth time the representation of the same theatrical per- 
formance, with a dim wonder how the actors can possibly have 
the spirit to go over their well-worn parts. We expected Dr. 
Macleod to find the pyramids bigger than he thought them at 
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first sight, and to discover that the waters of the Dead 
remarkably buoyant, and to have little troubles with hie we oo 
man and with thievishly-inclined Arabs. These small incident 
however, would be insufficient to fill out a book, even when w 
add that Dr. Macleod introduced a new sensation into Palestine y° 
the shape of a musical-box, and astonished the Arabs by letti > 
off Roman candles, The great bulk of the writing is, 1 hee | 
made up of historical associations. Dr. Macleod is in'a very fui? 
state of mind for being duly affected. He is troubled by no 
doubts of the Colenso order. He looks upon the passage of the 
Red Sea by the Israelites as “one of the most certain facts in 
ancient history,” although he apparently restricts the miraculous 
agency to “the deep sea only.” On the other hand, Dr. Macleod 
is too good a Scotch Protestant to believe in the childish} 
minute particulars of sacred places pointed out by tradition. Tig 
asks indignantly, at the sight of “the holes in which the three 
crosses were inserted,” and of “the rent made in the rocks by the 
earthquake,” whether Protestantism “ever witnessed in any 
of the earth to any falsehood or any error to be compared to these 
a lies which the ‘orthodox churches’ ask us to accept?” 
and he declares that he has no faith whatever in the authenticity 
of the Holy Sepulchre. There is, however, plenty of room for 
the association-hunter to enjoy his favourite pursuit in Palestine 
without seeking for impossible identifications. Whether people 
are really as much affected by associations on the spot as they are 
when they come to write books about them is a point upon which 
we are more sceptical. We suspect that there are a good many frigid 
philosophers whose piety does not grow warmer among the ruins 
of Iona, and whose patriotism does not gain force upon the plain 
of Marathon. In both of these cases, however, there is a more 
convenient peg than usual to hang the associations upon. There 
are many other places where people are told in guide-books to be 
sensibly affected, but, we suspect, with very little general result, 
Probably no one’s imagination was ever much stimulated by lock- 
ing upon the field of Runnymede. It is true that you know that 
King John signed Magna Charta somewhere in the neighbourhood ; 
but then the field is for all the world like a great number of othersin 
which Magna Charta was not signed. There is nothing to stamp 
the impression more deeply into your mind. A sight of the field 
of Waterloo helps us materially to understand the battle; but a 
sight of the field of Marston Moor gives us no assistance, because 
there are no marked natural features, and the surface of the 
country is entirely altered. In short, there is as much diflerence 
between places supposed to be full of associations as there is be- 
tween relics of saints. The toe-nail of a martyr is like other 
people’s toe-nails, and does not help to complete our picture of the 
man; but a genuine fragment of the hair-shirt in which he did 
penance might enable us to understand how very dirty and un- 
comfortable the holy man made himself in his lifetime, and might 
be therefore impressive. Now it is characteristic of inferior 
writers to tumble out all kinds of association indiscriminately— 
those by which they must have been genuinely impressed at. 
the time, and those which we cannot help believing to have 
been subsequently crammed ; they give descriptions which really 
enable us to understand historical events transacted at the places 
visited, and descriptions which throw no light whatever upon the 
subject. We think that Dr. Macleod has titted out his book with 
a considerable number of these less valualg@e associations. It is, 
of course, true that an actual sight of the Holy Land does much to 
explain the Bible history, and that the unchanging manners of the 
East render a visit to it more like a plunge into past centuries. 
than a visit to most places overwhelmed by modern life. The only 
doubt is whether the actual prosaic scenery does not differ too 
widely from our inevitably idealized conception of it. Dr. Macleod 
tells us, for example, that as he was leaving the Jordan he “ began 
to recall all the grand events associated with the river and the 
plain through which it flowed.” Somewhere near him, he says, 
was Pisgah; then he could think of the passage of the Jews 
through the river, of the baptism of Naaman and John the Baptist, 
and of our Lord. Behind him, again, was Jericho, with various 
associations, and “ holy Gilgal, also long the seat of worship before 
the tabernacle was pitched at Shiloh, and the place where Samuel 
and Saul and David and the ancient Church had prayed and 
offered sacrifices, and sung their songs of praise.” ‘This is no 
doubt quite true, but we doubt whether the sight of “holy 
Gilgal” in its present state would not rather drive all the poetry 
out of most people’s heads. It would be all the harder to imagine, 
after seeing it, as it is now, that Samuel and Saul and David were 
real people who once had a local habitation and a name. And 
still more difficult it is to imagine the muddy narrow stream 
of Jordan, when actually on the spot, to have been the scene of 
a miraculous crossing. We are ourselves in the midst of a 
commonplace every-day world, looking at a mean and common- 
place river, which rather jars upon our conceptions than other- 
wise. As Dr. Macleod truly says, a great portion of the his- 
torical memories connected with Palestine “belongs to the 
region of the supernatural or miraculous”; which makes the 
sight of the actual face of the country all the less adequate to 
recall events so far beyond the ordinary range of our imagination. 
The sight of the Lake of Tiberias may enable us better to realize 
the fact of the Apostles fishing there; but it will probably make 
it all the more difficult to bring out a distinct picture of the 
miraculous draught of fishes, ; 
However this may be in practice—and it probably varies much 
according to personal tastes—the effect of crowding associations 
together in a book is certainly disagreeable. If the writer gives 
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facts to correct or amplify our previous conceptions, we are 
thanktal but when he ater = says, I was in a barren plain, afraid 


of Arab robbers, and I remembered that Joshua or David had once 


“been in the same plain, it really gives us no assistance whatever. 


Dr. Macleod protests that he was “in no way disappointed with 
the present commonplace look of the scene of these glorious spiritual 
revelations.” We believe him ; but we fail to be much impressed 
by the combination of a description of uninteresting country and 
eS well-known events. He fails to convey to us any means of 
connecting the two sets of ideas, or of making our impressions 
more vivid. If Dr. Macleod’s book were cleared from all the un- 
satisfactory historical associations which the author endeavours to 
call up, it would be much reduced in size, and much improved ; 
it would then be a sensible and unaffected, and not unamusing, 
account of an ordinary tour. Dr. Macleod is not above a joke 
even in Palestine, nor above smoking a cigar and recommending 
an occasional glass of brandy. He is so far much superior to the 
more severe type of Scotch minister, and shows an amount of 

temper and a spirit of enjoyment worthy of all praise, and 
not too common in his class. 


SAINT-MARTIN.* 


YSTICISM is a word of broad significance, even if we set 
aside the hazy interpretation of that extremely profanum 
vulgus with whom it denotes anything that is difficult, or beyond 
the sphere of ordinary notions. A treatise on the integral 
calculus would be pronounced mystical by many an Essex farmer, 
if the adjective lay within the compass of his vocabulary; we 
have not the slightest doubt that Mr. John Stuart Mill has 
already been declared a mystic by more than one 10/. house- 
holder; and as for those who would apply the term to Bishop 
Berkeley (stern positivist though he was) they would suffice 
to make up the constituency of a very respectable borough. 
Setting aside “doggeries” of this kind, and reserving the use 
of the term mysticism for a comparatively limited range of con- 
tions, we still, as we have said, find the range more than 
sufficiently wide. Even when we speak of mystics properly 
so-called, there are still mystics and mystics, whose points of 
difference almost exceed the points of union which bring them 
under one common term. In the least restricted sense of the 
word, the mystic is a person who stands in immediate communi- 
cation with the Deity, and devotes himself to.this holy intercourse 
with a greater intensity of feeling than accompanies the ordinary 
formance of religious duties. In this sense many of the Hebrew 
salms may fairly be called mystical, while the “conversions” 
which are so frequently recorded by Low-Churchmen and Dissenters, 
and which become so abundant at the period of a general “ revival,” 
may be brought under the same category. Nay, a mild form of 
this sort of mysticism is perhaps exacted, though certainly not 
expected, by the preacher of every sermon in the United King- 
dom from every member of his congregation. Mysticism of this 
kind does not imply the acceptance of any peculiar doctrine, or 
adhesion to any peculiar sect. In a word, the mystic may be 
neither more nor less than what is commonly called a devotee. 
Still, even the devotion of the devotee is likely to become 
dangerous to the Church of which he is amember, if it be not kept 
within due bounds. Saint Theresa, who is an exalted specimen of 
the class, was long suspected of intercourse with evil spirits, and 
was not admitted into the rank of saints till after a sharp exami- 
nation. The Quietists, with Michael de Molinos at their head, 
were denounced as heretics without reservation. The fact is, that 
even the most innocent form of mysticism contains within it the 
of a theory that is subversive of all ecclesiastical authority 
whatever. “If I can, by dint of prayer and meditation, attain a 
personal intercourse with the Deity, of what use to me are the 
ordinances of the Church?” This question finds its practical 
expression in the Quakers, with whom perhaps even the meeting- 
house is a relic of the old Adam. . 

Far more distinct from ordinary religionists, and far more remark- 
able, are those mystics who are aptly termed “speculative,” and 
who, not content to love their Deity, obtain from Him entire systems 
of theology and cosmogony. These comprise the Jewish Cab- 
balists, the Gnostics, the Neo-platonists of Alexandria, the Theo- 
sophists about the time of the Reformation, and the followers of 
any of them in later times. Their theology is almost sure to be 
heretical, for it does not come from the teaching of any church; 
their theories of the universe are certain not to satisfy the world 
of science, not being obtained by any philosophical method, 
deductive or inductive. The point of union between them and 
the merely devotional mystics is to be found in the importance 
attached to an exalted state of feeling, as a means of removing 
the barrier between man and the Deity. The heathen Plotinus 
and the last converted collier both believed in “ extasies.” But, 
with the speculative mystic, the devotional spirit is only one 
of two elements. He is a seeker after scientific truths, though 
he does not employ a scientific method ; and there is no doubt that 
Jacob Bihme was, in his way, as much interested in the laws of 
the solar system as Tycho Brahe or Copernicus. They also 
understood those theological difficulties over which the ordinary 
— glides, as a flippant schoolboy slips over a difficult bit of 

hucydides, and racked their brains for a solution. Jacob Béhme, 
with his three awful principles, “ astringent,” “ fluent,” and 


* La Phii en France, la Fin du XVIII® Siecle. Par 
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-$itter "—which, though alchemically named sal, mercurius, and 


sulphur, seem to compose the eternal essence of deity—is labouring 
to explain the origin of evil without compromising the divine 
goodness, The interpreter is undoubtedly obscure, and to a hasty 
reader will seem to have eaten a whole Covent-Gardenful of 
jor estes but of his honesty, zeal, and even acuteness, there is 
no doubt. 

Most necessary is it to observe that, while the speculative 
mystics have attributed their seeomenadiondy knowledge to a divine 
affiatus (if, indeed, that be not too weak an expression), there is 
much human learning of a strange sort mixed up with their 
theories. Indeed, it is searcely too much to assert that the union of 
Hellenism and Orientalism,which took place in the civilized world at 
the beginning of the Christian era, lay at the foundation of them all. 
The doctrine of emanation, for instance, so elaborately taught by 
Plotinus, may be traced without any important gap to the modern 
Frenchman who read and translated his Bohme while Robespierre 
was frightening Paris out of its propriety. Classical scholars the 
Theosophists were not in any sense of the word, but they knew a 
great deal that was the result of antique thought, and would 
deal as freely with the Pentateuch as any rationalist of the nine- 
teenth century. There is the making of fifty John Bunyans in one 
Jacob Béhme, though the latter was only a hardworking shoe- 
maker in Silesia. John saw the heavens opened, and formulized 
his Calvinism into a very readable allegory; Jacob saw the sun 
reflected on a tin-kettle, and was at once impregnated with all 
sorts of knowledge, human and divine, exhibiting at the same 
time a spirit of ore enthusiasm which makes honest John 
ap a mere Gallio by his side. 

hen the speculative mystics begin to do as well as to teach, 
they become decidedly bad company. Iamblichus, who caused the 
figures of Eros and Antero to rise from the fountain, is far less 
respectable than Plotinus ; and when we come to the Cagliostros 
of the last century we have only the ancestors of our own 
Homes and Davenports. It is a sad thing to say, but never- 
theless it is true, that the professors of speculative mysticism 
are not to be quite Gavel from a less dignified class of prac- 
titioners. Saint-Martin hated mesmeric mummeries, but there is 
no doubt that he gave them a lift. 

This same Saint-Martin was the scion of a poor but noble family 
of Amboise, born in the year 1743. An attempt to make him a 
lawyer proved an utter failure, and a commission in the army, 
which he received through the patronage of De Choiseul, was 
not the precursor of much military glory. But, somewhat early 
in life, he made the acquaintance of one Martinez de Pasqualis, a 
sort of Jewish Cabbalist, and afterwards devoted himself to the 
works of Béhme. By dint of the knowledge thus acquired, and 
his own enthusiastic temperament, he became the idol of an 
aristocratic clique in which his father, a surly old gentleman of 
very practical views, was not included. Moreover, he visited 
many foreign countries, making the acquaintance en voyage of- our 
own mystic, William Law, wrote several books, lived at Paris 
through the stormiest days of the Revolution, and died at a 
friend’s country-house in 1803, to be remembered as le phii 
inconnu—a self-imposed title which, in his case, has become 
terribly appropriate. 

M. Franck has produced a very readable little book about Saint- 
Martin and his views, availing himself of sources of information 
inaccessible to the general reader. From him the world learns 
more than it ever knew before about the mystic’s earlier preceptor, 
Martinez Pasqualis; for he has had the privilege of reading two 
manuscript volumes written by the somewhat obscure seer, and has 
published the first twenty-six leaves, which are to a certain extent 
complete in themselves, as an appendix to his work. This fragment 
propounds a system of emanation, in which the origin of evil is 
assigned to the freewill of the transgressors. The first spirits that 
emanated from the bosom of the Deity were of a higher order than 
the cherubim, seraphim, archangels, and angels, who were not pro- 
duced till afterwards, and they fell through an evil design to act 
on their own account instead of confinin Sasmusibves to the plan of 
the Creator. Their ill intent was stopped before it resulted in action, 
and the Universe emanated as their prison; but they succeeded in 
seducing Adam, who, receiving the august name of the “ Man-god,” 
was appointed lord of the universe, with power unlimited. Persuaded 
by his ill-advisers to become a Creator in his turn, he attempted 
to imitate the operations of the Deity, but only succeeded in 
clothing himself with a material form, in lieu of the | cae form 
he had previously worn. There is nothing in the fragment that 
denotes any great originality on the part of Martinez, who, inas- 
much as he was in the habit of confirming his instruction by 
visible manifestations, should probably be set down among the 
common herd of “ spiritual ” impostors. 

Saint-Martin was a man of quite a different order; and, as 
M. Franck’s book is mainly devoted to him, even the moderately 
philosophical reader will somewhat disappointed that the 
place of Saint-Martin in the pedigree of speculative mysticism is 
not more accurately defined. He learned more from the writings 
of Béhme, which he studied through life, than from his transient 
personal intercourse with Martinez. Under these circumstan 
in a series expressly devoted to philosophy (Bibliotheque de Philo- 
sophie Contemporaine), one might naturally to find, first, 
a description, more or less brief, of Béhme’s system; then an 
exposition of the particulars by which the disciple was distin- 
eg from the master. But M. Franck gives nothing of the 

ind. He indeed expounds, and that somewhat vaguely, the views 


, of Saint-Martin himself on the weighty themes of emanation, 
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fall, and reintegration, which scarcely accord in one single parti- 
cular with any doctrine commonly deemed orthodox; but readers 
may get up their Bohme for themselves. Now the oracular 
utterances of the German theosophist are not comprised within 
the course of reading through which educated men of the ordi- 
nary stamp are supposed to have d, and it is exactly to this 
class that the series, which includes the works of M. Taine, is 
addressed. We are perfectly aware that a lucid description of 
Bohme’s strange theories, conveyed as they are in a stranger 

hraseology, must be the result of no trifling toil; and that the 
innocent reader who has stumbled upon the four quarto volumes 
which contain Law’s English translation of Béhme (then called 
“Behmen”), and has amused himself not a little with the very 
curious folding pictures by which it is illustrated, will probably start 
as atthe report of a cannon when he has cast his eyes on the text, and 
finds crowds of sentences without apparent meaning thrust upon 
his gaze. Nevertheless, the thing is to be done; and as a proof of 
our assertion we refer to the tirst volume of Dr. Erdmann’s 
History of Philosophy, which is just published at Berlin, and in 
which Bihme is very fairly disposed of within the limit of some 
fifteen pages. 

M. Franck is most successful when he presents to us those 
views of Saint-Martin which, though in his case they resulted 
from mystical theology, might as well have proceeded from some 
less recondite source. Merely considered as a philosophical 
thinker, he is still a remarkable man, and especially belonged to 
his age as the antagonist of its prevalent doctrines. While all 
around him were materialists or sensationists of the school of 
Condillac, he dived into his own inner self, not only to seek the 
divinity within, but, like Descartes, to find in self-consciousness 
the basis of human knowledge. While the origin of langua 
was mepny explained by a rabid “nominalism” that made 
words the precursors of thought, Saint-Martin taught that, in 
spite of conventional modifications, language had roots and an 
organization independent of any individual will, and thus he ap- 
proached the theories of modern philologists. Of Rousseau, to 
whom he has several points of resemblance, he was at once an 
admirer and an antagonist, and he relentlessly exposed the fallacies 
of the “Social Contract ” and all its consequences. In vain does 
the Genevese teach that man is naturally good, and was created 
for happiness; the theology of the mystic has taught him that 
this proposition is not applicable to fallen man, and that it is 
with fallen man alone that social theories have anything to do. 
Rousseau maintains that society owes its existence to a certain 
contract made between the previously insulated individuals. 
Saint-Martin retorts that a contract of the kind not only 
did not originate society, but presupposed a state of society 
already advanced to a high degree of cultivation. Rousseau 
found a panacea for all the ills occasioned by infringements of the 
social contract in the “sovereignty of the people.” Saint-Martin 
hated kings and aristocracy, and admired the Reign of Terror as a 
signal manifestation of the divine justice, but he cannot stomach 
the sovereignty of the people. Let him speak for himself :— 

Qui ne sait que ce qu’on appelle peuple doit se considérer partout comme 
Yinstrument le plus maniable pour tous ceux qui voudront s’en servir, 
n’importe dans quel sens? I] leur est aussi facile de le mouvoir pour faire 
le mal que pour faire le bien, et l’on peut le comparer a un aiguillon dans la 
main du patre, qui l’emploie & son gré pour conduire son bétail oi il lui plait, 
et Ti avec ce méme instrament, méne & son volonté le beeuf au piturage, 
au labourage, ou d la boucherie. 

Whether the theocracy which Saint-Martin would substitute 
for the sovereignty of the people can be looked upon as satis- 
factory is a question that may be debated with considerable 
‘warmth at the present day. Certain representatives of Providence, 
called “commissaires divins,” are to arise with an especial mission 
to regenerate society. These “ commissaires ” will be easily distin- 
guished from their less-privileged fellows by the superiority of 
their intelligence. Moreover, they will have an immovable faith 
in their own authority, and will employ all their energies in 
obtaining its recognition, as a sort of justice. The people, on the 
other hand, will gladly detect their liberators, and surrender them- 
selves heart and soul to their guidance. 

With much acuteness, M. Franck points out how closely this 
theory has been copied by Joseph de Maistre, who, of course, finds 
“divine commissaries” realy made in legitimate kings. Perhaps 
with still more acuteness he omits to point out that the “ divine 
commissaries ” are yet more accurately represented by those Ceesars 
of whom we read in Imperial histories of Rome. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS.* 


Bb fee the space of two years two of the most distinguished 
of English novel-writers have suddenly passed away, each 
leaving behind an unfinished story showing that the full maturity 
of long-exercised powers had only just been reached. The sud- 
denness of ‘Thackeray's death was scarcely so startling as that of 
Mrs. Gaskell, and Denis Duval was only so far advanced as to 
indicate what was to be the final issue of the story. But the 
writer of Wives and Daughters was one for whom the longest life 
might have been anticipated, and the crowning work of her 

lific pen was within a few pages of its completion when the 

art that gave it all its powers to charm was suddenly still for 
ever. 


* Wives and Daughters ; an ti Story. By Mrs, Gaskell. 2 vols. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1866, 


Mrs, Gaskell was, indeed, one of those writers in 
important part played by the feelings in all good novelas 
was cmap? ag pre-eminent. There is a common idea that the 
singular gifts in the way of drawing human character and the 
details of every-day life, which are conspicuous in women, are 
solely the result of a more minute observation of the small 
facts of home existence and social life than is pemtiie to 
the more energetic and business-like masculine un erstanding 
And no doubt the notion is, to a certain extent, true, But 
it by no means supplies a complete account of the characteristic 
differences between the novels written by mon and those written 
by women. Especially it does not account for that perfect 
conception and drawing of very various samples of the thorough 
masculine character in which the stories of women sometimes 
abound. Women paint men much better than men _ paint 
women. Women can invent male characters exhibiting the most 
distinct personal characteristics, totally unlike one another, and 
can set them talking and acting in a manner most true to actual 
life, although their personal knowledge of any actual proto 
must have been of the most meagre kind. With the remembrance 
of Juliet and Cordelia and Imogen before us, we cannot say that 
the creation of women by a masculine imagination, in all the dis- 
tinctness and delicacy of a true a is an impossibility. Such 
creations are, however, singularly rare, and stand in marked con- 
trast with the facility and truth of the best workmanship of the 
female hand. 

The real source of this peculiarity in women’s work is to be 
found, as we take it, in the more sympathetic character of women, 
They can imagine a fictitious man, who shall be thoroughly a man 
in all his strength, infirmities, and personal characteristics, because 
it is their habit, not merely to watch the outer manifestations of 
human life, but to sympathize personally with the inner life of 
feeling which shows itself in an infinite variety of externals in 
those with whom they come in contact. The sympathy of men, 
however great, is different in its way of line it is more 
distinctly a virtue in men than in women, requiring more 
pains to rear and cultivate, and rarely existing in great strength 
or tenderness except in those who have themselves suffered 
heavily. Men may be fair, just, self-sacrificing, and heroic in 
doing their duty, and even more than their duty. But, both 
at home and in society, it is their habit to look upon their 
companions of both sexes from without, and to judge of their 
actions as they appear to the observer, aud according to their real 
character or meritoriousness when tested by certain fixed standards 
of taste or morals. A woman’s first impulse, on the contrary, is 
rather to put herself in the place of those about her, estimating 
their acts by her own feelings, and therefore excusing them, or 
applauding them, almost as if they were her own. That this very 
sympathetic faculty is often a source of serious misconception of 

e real value of human actions, when tried by a perfect test of 
right and wrong, is of course not to be disputed. It is, indeed, 
this special peculiarity in women’s intellect which makes them 
less just, though more self-sacrificing, than men. But, while it 
weakens them as politicians, philosophers, and critics, it gives 
them wonderful advantages as novelists. Indeed, that very close- 
ness of attention to the trifles of human life which is held 
to be the source of their skill as character-painters is in reality 
only the consequence of their essentially sympathetic natures. 
Men observe external peculiarities as a study of character. They 
watch words and acts with a sort of scientitic aim, and construct 
a view of the actual life within on a strict process of in- 
duction, more or less delusive or suggestive, as the case 
may be. With a woman, the study of looks and gestures and 
phrases and habits is the study of the working of the inner life 
with which she herself is already more or less en rapport. And 
thus it is that the occupation possesses so many charms in her 
eyes; and thus, also, we can account for the fact that a woman’s 
judgment as to the real characters of the men and women she 
meets with is often more sound than that of men who are very 
much her superiors in acuteness, depth, and experience of the 
world. 

In Wives and Daughters the power of conception thus acquired 

women of natural and cultivated imaginative gifts is sur- 
prisingly exhibited. None but a woman, sympothctic, acute, 
observant, and home-loving, could have worked ou. the complex 
character of a man like Old Squire Hamley with the mingled 
delicacy and force without which he would have been the mere 
reproduction of a common-place personage as familiar to novel- 
readers as he is uninteresting in actual life. There is noth 
in the smallest degree novel in the idea of a half-educatec 
country squire, too proud of his lineage and too conscious of his 
deficiencies to mingle happily with the aristocratic neighbours he 
rofesses to despise, loving his town-bred wife with the tenderest 
ove, though her grandfather was nobody, looking forward to 
the University distinctions of his eldest son with keen hopes, 
and contented to see in his second son a repetition of his 
own rustic sneneny- Nor is there anything unprecedented 
in the marring of these hopes, and the estrangement between 
the father ont his heir, through mutual misunderstandings; 
or in the secret and foolish marriage of the youth, or m 
his premature death, or in the utter break-down of 
father when his wife dies, or in his gradual perception of the 
gifts and the virtues of the second lad. It is in the skill displayed 
in perfectly realizing the complexity of the feelings that must 
exhibit itself in the actual life of a man of such a character that 
Mrs. Gaskell’s singular power is congpicuous. To conceive & 
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character governed by one or two overpowering ideas or feelings, 
and to him through a designed with 
the view of exhibiting the force of the master-passion, is easy 
enough to the skilled writer. But it was Mrs. Gaskell’s special gift, 
not only to create men and women in whom the complexity of 
character is just such as is met with in every-day prosaic life, but 
so to enter by hearty sympathy into these heterogeneous creatures 
of her imagination as to exhibit that complexity in every word 
they utter and every step they take, This, in fact, is the secret of 
the popularity of her writings, and of the air of perfect 
reality which, with few exceptions, they wear. For the same 
reason, she rarely overpaints her pictures, or exaggerates their 
features. Her effect is produced by a multitude of tender, delicate 
touches, with few dark shadows or brilliant lights, just as in 
everyday life the hidden combinations of thoughts and erhotions of 
ordinary people manifest themselves in a thousand little outward 
but unexpected ways. Thus the portrait of Mrs. Gibson, the 
silly, good-tempered, selfish stepmother, is really a masterpiece. 
There are hundreds of women just like Mrs, Gibson; but the 
exhibition of the subtle, intangible, and incessant mingling of the 
motives of a woman thus thoroughly weak in everything but her 
selfishness, is one of the most difficult of tasks to the novel-writer. 
Her pretty, captivating, ill-disciplined girl, Cynthia, is less re- 
markable as a portrait, not because she is less truly painted, but 
because it is easier to invent talk and deeds for people of vigorous 
minds, whose defects are the result of an ill-disciplined childhood 
rather than inherent in their feeble nature. 

Novels like Wives and Daughters, and indeed all Mrs. Gaskell’s 
stories, naturally provoke the question as to the place to be 
assigned to her in the ranks of novelists who aim at the reproduc- 
tion of the daily existence of ordinary life. It is impossible not 
to compare her with Jane Austen and “George Eliot,” and as a 
matter of criticism the comparison is not quite so superfluous 
or so “odious” as at first sight it may seem. In contrast 
with Emma, with Mansfield Park, and Pride and Prejudice, 
there can be no question as to Mrs. Gaskell’s pre-eminence. 
In both writers there is the same freedom from age 
the same delight in the ludicrous aspects of daily life, the 
same vivacity, the same perception of the imaginative reality 
of their creations, and the same recognition of the oe 
of human character. But in two respects Miss Austen, with 
her charms, is found wanting. She has neither the refinement 
nor the pathos of Mrs, Gaskell. Her most prominent and 
best-drawn women have usually a dash of vulgarity about them. 
With Mrs. Gaskell, on the contrary, even her snobs lose a cer- 
tain portion of that hard unintellectual vulgarity which makes 
the real snob so grievous an infliction. Mrs. Gibson is as un- 
mitigated a snob as ever existed on the earth. Little less 
thoroughly snobbish is Lady Cummor, the great lady at the 
Towers. But in both of them, especially in Mrs. Gibson, the 
vulgarity is just sufliciently toned down to take off its hardest 
edges, and to prevent its impairing the general air of refinement 
that pervades the whole story. Pathos, again, does not enter at 
all into Miss Austen’s novels, With Mrs. Gaskell it is one of her 
greatest charms. There is nothing in fiction more touching and 
more perfectly true than the heartbroken desolateness of the old 
squire when his wife dies, and the coldness springs up between 
him and his eldest son. The masculine and rude strength, and 
the rough but real virtues, of the thoroughly honourable man are 
never for a moment obscured; yet the tenderness, the genuine 
refinement, and the personal humility and forgivingness of his 
nature are brought out with a clearness and force of detail that 
would be almost impossible ina man’s treatment of such @ con- 
ception. 

Compared with the genius of “George Eliot,” Mrs. Gaskell’s 
gifts still maintain a character of their own. Between the pathos 
of the two writers there is just the difference that there is 
between Romeo and Julict on the one hand, and Othello or 
Hamlet on the other. “George Eliot’s” men and women are 
less like the ordinary men and women of every-day life, 
and have a more vigorous individuality than Mrs. Gaskell’s, 
end the firmness with which they are drawn, and the depth of 
light and shade with which they are coloured, are in harmony 
with their intrinsic natures. Maggie, in the Mill on the Floss, 
is a character of tragic grandeur, thoroughly human, but most 
difficult to treat. In the way of wit and humour there is 
nothing more delightful in all fiction than Mrs. Poyser in Adam 
Bede, and the three sisters in the Mill on the Floss ; and the vigour 
with which they are painted is extraordinary, Now and then, 
indeed, “ George Eliot ” writes completely in what may be called 
Mrs. Gaskell’s manner. Such is ie story of the Sad Fortunes 
of the Rev. Amos Barton, who lies in bed “ snoring the snore of the 
just,” while his wife sits up sleepless with care, and darns the dull 
and dreary curate’s worsted stockings. The last scene in the tale, too, 
where the heartbroken Amos flings himself upon his wife’s 
newly-made grave in an agony of grief before leaving the scenes 

his own past selfish dulness, might have been written by either 
of these two accomplished painters of the real life of man. This 
thorough reality is, in truth, the characteristic of them both, and 
the diflerence of their novels is nothing but the result of the differ- 
ence of the ways in which they have looked upon the life around 

In “ George Eliot” it is impossible not to recognise one who 


feels intensely the mystery of existence, and who, while capable 


of an exquisite relish for the ludicrous, wherever it presents itself, 
Isat the same time filled with a profound sympathy for every fellow- 
creature who is struggling onwards through the battle of existence 


and gazing intently at every glimpse of the unseen. Hence the 
essentially tragic character of her stories, and the brilliant distinct- 
ness with which her men and women standout almost alive from her 
canvass, Mrs. Gaskell’s thoughts, on the other hand, are ever with 
rich and poor alike, as they pass the routine of ordinary ways, 
chequered with sunshine and sorrows, not tortured with any un- 
solved problems of weal or woe, but satisfied to sustain and 
brighten life with the gentle resources that are at hand to every 

orough genuineness i 0 t ‘eeling ; in 
both, everything has been studied from real owe, and nothing 
from novel-nature. The one fills the reader with thought and sad- 
ness, and is intense even in her merriment. The other awakens 
tranquil thies, and reminds one that it is really possible 
to enjoy the absurdities of one’s fellow-creatures without a particle 
of ill-will. But both alike force upon us the unpleasant reflection 
that, with all our host of novel-writers, those who can understand 
and describe humanity as it is, with a due regard to the nature of 
all true art, are few indeed. 


WALCOTT’S CATHEDRALIA,* 


E once fell in with a beneficed clergyman who complained 
bitterly of his curate, saying that he had read ape 
but knew nothing. We were rather inclined to sympathize wi 
the curate. That a curate should know nothing is something so 
common that no one can fairly deem it a fault in any particular 
curate. But that a curate should have read everything, or indeed 
anything, seemed something so unusual, and in itself so praise- 
worthy, that we were inclined to think well of the much-readi 
curate, even though his much reading had led to no sort of know- 
ledge. But > are less inclined the 
a Cathedral digni writing on the special nature, rights, 
duties of his om ‘an That Mr. Walcott has read a great deal . 
is manifest to every one who opens his book, It is equally mani- 
fest to every one who turns over the the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and sees in every number some proof of Mr. Walcott’s 
diligence in burrowing in every possible place where books, 
printed or manuscript, are to be found, Indeed it is not 
at all unlikely that Mr. Walcott, like our poor friend the curate, 
has read everything, at least everything that has to do with 
his own special line of study. Now it was most likely too 
hard a saying, even of the curate, that he knew nothing; and 
we certainly would not, without great qualifications, say anything 
so harsh of the Precentor In Mr. 
Walcott knows a t deal; possibly, on his ial subjects, 
more than But without hesitation draw 
the distinction long ago drawn by an brary and say that Mr. 
Walcott knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know, His 
and therefore we sup is head also, is brimful of facts, facts 
which it must have taken infinite — to get together, facts the 
knowledge of which, if it were knowledge of the right sort, 
would make Mr, Walcott an exceedingly learned man, But we 
cannot allow the name of learning or knowledge to mere hea 
of facts, whether in a man’s brain or in his book, which exist 
simply in a state of chaos, and which cannot be made the least use 
of until another mind has gone over them again and put them in 
order. Mr. Walcott’s facts lie heaped together in a confused mass 
in his own mind; at least, so we infer from the way in which he 
shovels them out into his book without any sort of order or con- 
nection. Of course they have this sort of connection, that they 
all have something in some remote way to do with his general 
subject, and usually something to do with the special subject of 
each chapter. But so to arrange his facts as to make some sort 
of connection of ideas between one fact and another, so as 
to let causes come before effects, and to take care that one 
statement agrees with another statement, is a thing about which 
Mr. Walcott does not trouble his head. Say, he has to write 
about Bishops or about Deans. His only notion of doing so is to 
copy out all that he has ever read about Bishops an 
scrupulously adding his references, but not thinking for a moment 
of order, relevance, or consistency. Mr. Walcott is not a blunderer ; 
he has read too much for that; but he often makes statements 
which are contradictory, from his habit of copying from one book 
after another, without seeing whether their testimony agrees 
together; and he often makes statements which are verbally in- 
accurate or totally unintelligible, from his utter want of the power 
of writing _— In some of his local publications he has 
shown a wonderful tendency to fine writing. In the Camo 
work this tendency is kept mgidly in check ; after one little out- 
break in the beginning of the preface, he deals with his subject in 
a way quite as dry, though by no means as logical, as a demon- 
stration in Euclid. We are sorry indeed to find our opinion of 
Mr. Walcott differing so widely from Mr. Walcott’s opinion of 
himself. In his preface, after a little talk about a “misty morn- 
ing,’ and a “view so infinitely fine,” he presently comes to 
business, and gives us his own picture of his own achievements :— 
I may therefore claim, in the following pages, to have achieved the first 
treatise on the constitutional history of cathedrals which exists in any 
language, in which the origin, development, and modification oi the system, 
the duties of every constituent member of the body, the contents, comparison, 


* Cathedralia; a Constitutional History of Cathedrals of the Western 
Church. Being an Account of' the various Dignities, Offices, and Ministries 
of their inalers, founded on Capitular Statutes, and illustrated from the 

‘anon Law and Writers of Repute. By Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D., 
&e, &c, &c. London: Masters. 1865. 
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analysis, and nature of Statutes, have been related in a manner which 

it is my hope will supply a gap in literature ; being founded on primary 

authorities, and authenticated y references to the manifold sources from 
whence it has been drawn. It is not a mere compilation, but a systematic 
work, ~ gem thought as well as research, in which the customs of each 

cathedral have been employed for common illustration, and one which I 

have found, from a wide experience, was much needed. No difiiculty has 

been evaded, and it is my hope no particular of interest will be found to be 
omitted. I have used condensation, and have not printed the original 

Statutes, partly for the purpose of producing a volume of moderate size at 

the smallest cost to the purchaser, and partly to render it available to those 
vee are not conversant with the barbarisms and difficulties of medieval 
D. 

Although it is not agreeable for an author to appear to parade his labours, 
which readers and reviewers will estimate by the result, yet even a special 
allusion to them, as being independent and original, may be pardoned as an 
act of personal justice, 

We will do more than, as Mr. Walcott expects, “ estimate 
by the result.” We really estimate his labours too highly to 
do anything of the kind. We have not the least doubt ‘that 
they are, as he says, in a certain sense, independent and original. 
That is, Mr. Walcott has diligently grubbed in all manner of 
places. But when he tells us that his book is one of thought as 
well as of research, then our agreement comes to an end. We 
fully admit the research, but we cannot see the least signs of the 
thought. Then as toa “compilation”; what is a compilation ? 
Mr. Walcott’s book is in one sense not a compilation ; that is, we 
—_ believe that his information is not got at secondhand from 
modern writers, but that he has honestly gone to original autho- 
rities of all kinds. But surely a book cannot rank higher than a 
compilation when the information collected, from whatever 
quarter, is pitchforked all together without a shadow of method 
or connection. Mr. Walcott’s materials might very likely have 
been made into a book. An ingenious reviser might very likely 
turn them into a book even now. But at present they do not 
form a book, but only a chaotic mass of odds and ends. We re- 
member years ago, before geology was so popular as it is now, 
how a whole company was struck with amazement at what then 
seemed the daring saying that “ this world was formed out of 
the ruins of another.” This was the half-scientific way of account- 
ing for the existence of the remains of divers creatures which clearly 
were not contemporary with Adam. So Mr. Walcott’s book might 

possibly be useful if employed as a ruined world out of which to 
construct another. As for his fond hope that people will read it, and 
thereby become interested in the subject, that is a fond hope and 
nothing more. A person who knows a good deal of the subject 
may pick up a good — facts by turning over Mr. Walcott’s 

ges. But a person who knows nothing of the subject will never 

induced by Mr. Walcott to sit down and get it up. When he 
indulged in fine writing, he had a chance. Some people enjoy 
fine writing, and such people no doubt thought Mr. V Talcott very 
fine. But here there is nothing fine save those two or three lines 
in the preface. 

Let us suppose that some inquiring spirit wishes to know 
exactly the nature of a Dean,: his use, rights, powers, duties, and so 
forth. Mr. Walcott has a chapter headed “The Dean.” This 
looks promising; and out of thirteen pages that follow about 
Deans, no doubt many curious details may be picked up by the 
initiated ; but how would the ingenuous inquirer fare? He may 
stumble at the very threshold by being put off with a discourse 
about an “ arch-presbyter ;” but by an effort he may gradually get 
a dim notion that an arch-presbyter is the same as a Dean, or that 
his office was the chrysalis out of which Deans were developed, or 
aera that between Arch-Presbyters and Deans there is or has 

en some sort of connection of some kind. But just as he has got 
so far, it is cruel in Mr. Walcott to break out into a mass of details 
and references like this :— 

The archpresbyter, who ranked next the archdeacon (Frances, xiv. n, 126 ; 
Thomassin i. 125-8), as the representative of the chapter administered 
the Sacraments (Frances, c. xix. 127), and marriage (xxi. 123), on behalf 
of the bishop, as parish priest (xxi. 68) and vicar general of the bishop 
(n. 99). In Spain, the chaplain major performed the same duties, having 
cure of souls, and acting by vicars or curates (n. 71). At Osca and Jaca he 
had precedence of canons, and at Toledo was a dignitary (n. 73). At 
Saragossa he was curate of the whole diocese (n. 75). A penitentiary was 
also attached to a cathedral (n. 76). At Seville there was a dean in place of 
an archpresbyter. (Scarfantoni, 272.) At Bourges one of the city rectors 
was archpriest of the cathedral (Ceccoperius, i. 175), but at Saragossa there 
was an archpriest (Frances, 350), and at Cremona. The proper precedence 
was usually as follows: archdeacon, archpriest, dean, provost, primicerius, 
treasurer. (Ceccoperius, i. 137.) At Lyons the archpriest (grand prétre) 
celebrated in the archbishop’s absence, and when the archbishop was 
present the dean resigned his seat to him, and took that of the archdeacon. 
(Moleon, 44, 47.) The urban or cathedral dean was the bishop’s deputy in 
the sixth century, but in the seventh and ninth the archpriest superintended 
the city clergy, saw the bishop’s orders carried out, heard confessions of 
priests, and celebrated; but at length the archdeacon took these duties. 
(Dansey, Hore Ruri-Dec. i. pp. 9-11.) At Llandaff the archdeacon was 
president of chapter, and at S. David’s the precentor. In Norway the 
provost is the archdeacon. 


It is not everybody who has read Scarfantoni and Ceccoperius, 
or who even knows who they were. Still we respect a man 
who has read them, and who knows the constitution of the churches 
of Osca and Jaca. But ordinary men, even ordinary scholars and 
antiquaries whose researches may not have led them quite so far, 
will be simply baffled by the profusion of Mr. Walcott’s facts, 
references, and antitheses. There is something very remarkable 
about the latter. “At Bourges one of the city rectors was arch- 


is opposed to Bourges, so we are obliged to conclude that at 
Bourges, though one of the city rectors was archpriest, yet never. 
theless there was no archpriest at all. Bourges in the matter of 
archpriests was something like Edom in the matter of Kings; 
there was no archpriest in Bourges, a city rector was archpriest. 
So again directly after. In the sixth century the Dean was 
the Bishop’s deputy, “ bué in the seventh and ninth centuries [it is 
odd that we hear nothing of the eighth] the Archpriest” did so 
and so. Having been led to believe that the Archpriest and the 
Dean are the same, we expect to hear that in the seventh and 
ninth centuries his functions were something quite different from 
what they were in the sixth; but no, “he superintended the ci 
clergy, and saw the bishop’s orders carried out.” Now surely 9 
man who sees the bishop’s orders carried out is some 
very like a deputy of the bishop. Where then is the antithesis, 
and what is the reason of the “ but ?” Then again is the “chaplain 
major” the same as the archpriest or dean? is the penitenti 
the same? If not, why are we told about them just here? 
And how odd it is, just after being told that archpresbyters 
and deans are the same, to find that “at Canterbury there 
was a dean in place of an archpresbyter, and that properly the 
archpresbyter had precedence of the dean.” Then again at Lyons 
are the archpriest and the dean one man or two? Did the dean 
resign his stall to the archpriest or to the archbishop, and what, 
on such occasions, became of the dispossessed archdeacon? Then 
how can we express our wonder at the mysterious and long-suffering 
man at Sa , be he dean, archpriest, or chaplain major, who 
was “curate of the whole diocese.” Lastly we have the puzzli 
bit about Norway, where “ the provost is the archdeacon.” What 
Pane words mean, and what haye they to do with what goes 

elore 

This is a specimen of the way in which Mr. Walcott treats his 
subject. He runs on in the same way for several pages more; 
confused talk about deans, provosts, and archpriests, details about 
their duties and revenues in particular churches, but nothing like a 
definition of the offices, nothing like a history of the way in which 
the offices arose. Now and then he runs off to rural deans 
and deans of colleges, but he never gives any clear account how 
the same name came to be applied to such different offices as the 
Dean of a Cathedral, a Rural Dean, the Dean of a College, the 
Dean of the Province of Canterbury, a Dean of Guild, the Dean 
of the Peers of France. So with Provosts. It appears that in dif- 
ferent cathedral and collegiate churches there are two quite different 
kinds of Provosts. Some are heads of Chapters, holding the same 
office as a Dean with another title; others are mere fiscal officers, 
Mr. Walcott gives in his confused way a vast number of details 
about the functions of the two kinds of provosts, but without ever 
clearly distinguishing between the two. Then we should like to 
know the meaning of such an utterly unintelligible sentence as 
this :— 

In cathedrals of the new foundation, before the Reformation (as at Catania, 
Patti, and Cefali), the prior was head, but in these there were monastic 
— and in some cases in Italy and Sicily the archdeacon was pre- 
sident. 

Are Catania, Patti, and Cefali cathedrals of the new foundation ? 
We are really not versed enough in Sicilian ecclesiastical history 
to know whether in Sicily there be any new foundation. But 
anyhow it is odd that the new foundation should be before the 
Reformation. Where then was the old? And why does the bit 
about the presiding archdeacon come here? Why was it not 

u with the occurrence of the same arrangement at Llandaff? 
Tot y, we greatly desire to know more of the constitution and 
customs of the church of Barcelona, where “the provosts served 
by months, and furnished ‘nectar et nebulas’ to the canons, or 
money in lieu.” Next to being Zeus himself, one would think 
the finest thing in the domains of the three sons of Kronos was 
to be canon of Barcelona. 

We could go on with plenty more of the same kind, but we really 
think this is enough. Mr, Walcott does not shine as an author, 
though he might doubtless be very useful in any place where his 
function would simply be to know about books and manuscripts, 
to know where they are and what they are, their dates and their 
authors, the difference between this and that edition, and so forth. 
He has certainly not succeeded in his endeavour to explain to 
the world, what the world generally finds such a puzzle, the 
origin, nature, and objects of cath foundations. 


A NOVEL AD CLERUM.* 


HE notion of making a novel a sort of hortus siccus of good- 
for-nothing ns is so uncommonly original that this alone 
would take the F managea hort before us out of the ordinary range 
of fiction. A cle or two have frequently been introduced 
into novels before now, but here is a book in which nearly every 
male character is a clergyman, and, worse even than being & 
clergyman, a reprobate, or sometimes, by way of variety, a fool. 
The author’s menagerie, as might be guessed from this, is a truly 
interesting and instructive — of entertainment.’ In conception 
it is not unlike the story of the adventures of Oliver Twist, only, 
instead of pickpockets and burglars and receivers of stolen 
ou have the clergy—Fagins and Artful Dodgers of the Church— 
ing in wait to ensnare the souls of ingenuous youth, and care- 
fully instructing them in the art, not of picking ‘the names out of 


priest of the cathedral, but at Saragossa there was an archpriest, 
and at Cremona.” The word “ but” generally implies some sort 
of opposition. There was an archpriest at Saragossa ; but Saragossa | 


* Beyond the Church. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1866. 
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“wipes,” but of disguising opinions and views which they have 
not come by in the orthodox fashion. So far as we can see into 
the author’s views, all the clergy haye been dreadful scamps in 
their youth, and are shameful and self-indulgent dogs in their 
maturer years. 

Take the hero’s father, to begin with. At college he, was 
deeply in debt, a sportsman, a dunce, and a bit of a sot. His aunt 

ye him a living, and “thus was he pitchforked into the Church, 
and falling on his back in a heap of rose-leaves and vine-clusters, 
became that lump of inutility and plague-spot to the eyes of angels, 
a fat lazy parson, a pig which could not even say ‘humph’ for 
his food.” Him the indignant author eloquently addresses:—“ You 
there, by nature, man, by vile genes and mere hunger, so-called 
priest, man, half-hog, half-sloth, what can you 5 for yourself ? ” 
And presently, becoming even more abusive—‘“ Was it for you to 
sit by your vile flesh-pots with much onions and cucumbers, while 
rams and ewes and lambs went straight into the jaws of such wolves 
and grizzly beasts as waited on your idleness?” Finally, our wicked 

tor is bidden to “ go, sorry, impudent wretch, with thy pot- 
Looser and onion-greed ; go, vile intruder, into a fold not thine by 
the eternal laws, go into such depths of Malebolge as natural 

vity shall sink thee to.” Why bad parsons should have such 
a fancy for much onions and cucumbers we cannot for the life of 
us make out. 

No. 2 is not exactly bad, but the author takes pains to 
assure us that he is a horrible fool. He is an Oxford Don, “a 
walker of walks, a giver of teas where there were exhibited jam 
and semi-Romish doctrine, and a lender of little holy books such as 
the life of St. Ulularius, who lined his mattrass with darning- 
needles and sang hymns without ceasing, or a monograph of St. 
Parcelblinda, who always screamed when a man approached, and 
never kissed her father after her third year.” “Honour to thee,” 
says the author, “good, but pig-headed.” Though he thought he 
was guiding the youth under his charge, he was, in truth, treating 
them “as though they were a herd of wild pigs, ever longing to 
seatter and hurtle headlong into the deep.” 

No. 3 is a great friend of No. 1,and the hero’s godfather. In the 
first he is “ rosy-gilled,” which, though harmless in a lay- 

isabominable in a parson. He has great faith in living, 
“which he regards as the medicament of all human ills.” “ He 
was a zealous upholder of the Establishment, but then the 
Establishment reciprocated, and was a zealous upholder of him.” 
He believes greatly in the efficacy of what he calls oleum gammo- 
nicum, or oily gammon. The bulwarks of his orthodoxy had been 
“a pint of port, ditto claret, with salmon, venison, and oysters ad 
lib.” When his god-son leaves him under very distressing cireum- 
stances, “he rang the bell for the cook, and, in reply to her 
inquiries about dinner, murmured softly, ‘Just a ptarmigan if you 
can get one, Mary, and a little clear soup and a pudding, and you 
may try that stutling of oysters you spoke of. Ah, poor boy, poor 


bo ! 9? 

No, 4 isa bishop, but there is nothing especially objectionable 
about him, except that on one occasion he dines with a rich 
clergyman of his diocese. The author, by the way, follows 
the delightfully original mis-spelling of the Times, and writes 
diocess, ‘coming I suppose,” says Mr. Matthew Arnold, “from 
Zeus and Census.” The fact of the bishop géing to dine at a 
rich man’s table suggests to the author the just and profound 
remark that “it is difficult to connect St. Paul with wax lights, 
Palestine soup, turbot and sparkling Hock. Otherwise | might 
have imagined you saw him visiting old Mnason of Crete in a 
friendly way, or Apollos dining with Aquila and Priscilla.” 
“Mnason of Cyprus” would have been more strictly accurate, but 
this is a small matter. That a parson should like*good living is an 
intolerable offence in the author's eyes. It is the crowning villany 
of the cloth. Only he is not consistent. ‘“ Let the reader,” he 
says, “but once peruse the circular of an advertising cheap wine 
merchant, and remember and lay to heart the fact that the clergy 
are the main consumers of the ‘ magnificent old crusted port at 36s.,’ 
the ‘Amontillado character sherries at 30s.,’ and the ‘luscious 
Malmsey Madeiras at 28s.’ Surely the author's spleen against 
the order might have been more than appeased by his own re- 
flection that they are the principal consumers of these 
aa Is not such a punishment as heavy as they can 

No. § is not very conspicuous. So far as we are told anything 
about him, he has “a dictatorial and ungenial manner, whic 
rendered him most unpopular in the parish.” He neglects his 

ish in order to act as confessor to sisterhoods, and, when away, 

aves a couple of spinster ladies to act as spies upon his curate. 

No. 6 is the most dreadful villain in the world. At Oxford he 
makes speeches against Christianity, and proves how much better 
we should all live without any religion whatever. He is horribly 
extravagant and sensual. His irreverence is unflinching. Upon 


Prodigal, he goes on to say, “ By the by, I wonder what the 
sequel to that story was; I expect he couldn’t stand the veal on 
the third day, and went back to the pigs or dogs.” Besides pro- 
pen A and irreverence, he amuses himself one long vacation with 
4 seduction, and in a few months deserts his victim with a present 
of a twenty-pound note. Immediately after this, a fat living falls 
in his way, and he gets duly ordained. Then he marries, and 
settles into a comfortable life of good dinners, pleasant trips en 
garcgon and highly-spiced French novels, his duties being performed 
by a curate for a hundred a year 


These are only a few out of the author's elaborately-selected 


' account, of course, is just as true of the ave 


museum of clerical fools and scoundrels. He takes us to an evening 
meeting of a Clerical Association, where we are introduced to his 
favourites in prose. One is a ritualist, up to every ceremony, and 
able to wriggle through every legal iseghhale “he seemed aware 
of just the very doctrines and practices which would be most 
odious to his parishioners, and chose them as his chief standi 
points.” Another belongs to the opposite section, and is “ 
author of that remarkable course of sermons upon the Interjections 
of Scripture, ‘Ah! and Oh!’ as well as of another course upon 
‘A, An, and The, as used by the Patriarchs.’” He is egotistic, 
and has an “unfortunate predilection for claptrap and maudlin 
religious sentimentality.” Want of space prevents us from con- 
tinuing the writer’s amiable catalogue. e are not sure that 
Charley Bates and the Artful Dodger are not, on the whole, more 
estimable characters than the set of people whom this sweet- 
oe at the pains to paint in such very deep 
Readers accustomed to a certain of young man at Oxford 
will be at no loss to understand the temper of the present 
writer. But he takes care to let us know at the very opening 
what manner of young man he is. He begins with proclaim- 
ing war against shams. “Let us,” he shrieks out, “ pull 
down the gauze curtain on which these Chinese shadows are 
the truth the face. xe blinded at 
once by a sudden in-pouring of pent-up angry daylight than 
for in the and blood- 
bedaubed, swearing that the illumination thereof is the completest, 
genteelest thing we ever yet beheld.” Of course, one knows 
what all this severe cursing and swearing means. We are per- 
fectly aware that bad language of this stamp leads to muscular 
Christianity. Anybody who begins by calling the world a bone- 
strewn, blood-bedaubed, Cyclops, dark cavern, and all the rest of 
us poor mortals followers of the fleshpots, gigmen, and phantasm 
captains, must end by attacking creeds and forms and so on, and 
by turning an apostle among working-men. ‘The hero is a lad 
who entertains “ doubts” about the advisableness of men fastening 
themselves down to a specific creed, and is cursed by his father 
with a deadly curse for refusing to go into orders in consequence 
of these doubts. Then he becomes a wanderer over the face of 
the earth, taking with him books treating “on political and social 
economy, entering into social and sani subjects.” Did it 
ever occur to the author, by the way, that no museum of his sort 
is complete without a specimen of the parson who is driven b 
reaction from theological formalities into the other extreme, whi 
reduces salvation to a matter of sewage? We are not sure that 
some of these divines might not be made quite as funny as his 
ritualist with the legends of St. Ulularius and St. Parcelblinda, 
or his Evangelical with the course of lectures on the Patriarchs 
and their use of the Indefinite Article. The great object of life 
according to the author, is to understand “the working-man’s 
nature.” This is what the hero devotes himself to—much, we should 
suppose, to the discontent of the unfortunate working-man himself. 
But this is just what happens in real life. A lad at college is no 
sooner seized with “doubts’’ about religion than he instantly 
yearns to go and “ sympathise ” with working-men in Lancashire. 
According to the author, a member of the lower classes in one of 
those big towns has no idea except that of “the necessary struggle 
for existence, and the gratification of such appetites as he has in 
common with the brutes—its birth ushering in an unlovely round 
of dreary, monotonous work, commenced with the very earliest 
years, and terminated only when the withered hands are too 
feeble, and the dried-up frame too broken to toil longer; a few 
intervals of frantic dissipation and coarse indulgence marking s 
a special event as a birth or a marriage.” This tremendous 
artisan life of 
manufacturing towns as it is of the life of Buckingham Palace. 
What has the artisan done that he and his should be made 
recreation grounds for lads with doubts? If these youths would 
talk rather less about blood-bedaubed bone-strewn caverns, and 
begin by casting the beam out of their own eye, it would be much 
better for them. The author is very clever, but wider experience 
may ibly teach him that we are not all such a parcel of 
scoun and idiots as he fancies. 


THE FABLES OF ASOP.* 


GjAuue. CROXALL, D.D., was a place-hunting divine of 
some hundred and forty years ago. To a physiognomist, 
his portrait would seem to bespeak him a man of fair parts, but 
not one who would devote so much time and pains to the cultiva- 
tion of dead languages as to that of living patrons. And from the 


scanty notices to be found of his life and works it might be 


inferred that he used literature as a stepping-stone to preferment, 


eaconry. It may be said that these are no t things; yet 
even theee, if they = hon the rewards of his ym he aank be 
allowed to have earned very cheaply. He was worldly-wise 
enough to gauge the uncritical taste of his contemporaries, and to 
feel sure that a very lax peraphrase would pass muster, if he did 
but spice it with political applications likely to be table to his 
friends in high places. These applications he to the ends of 
his fables; and Croxall’s A2sop is remembered, by such as unearth 


by Samuel Croxall, D.D. ; 
Fyler Townsend. 
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it from old library shelves, for its singular combination of much 
that is old and practical with more that is neither the one nor the 
other. The intelligent and able editor who has undertaken the 
task of reviving this obsolete translation must have seen at the 
first glance that to float the vessel anew it was needful to throw 
overboard the political reflections which were its chief recom- 
mendation at first launching, but are in no way attractive to 
modern tastes. And inasmuch as he was thus left to choose 
between republishing, without any applications, fables which, 
to say the truth, fall sometimes on the ear so flatly that 
they do not point their own moral, and furnishing Croxall’s 
#Esop with suitable applications from his own mint, he has 
adopted the latter course, and has supplied to each fable its 
modicum of appropriate reflection, salted here and there with 
apt quotations from his wide range of poetical and proverbial 
reading. To this course we are not sure that there are not some 
objections. The present age dislikes being lectured, and this 
dislike is evidenced by contemporary criticism, which expressly 
lauds the fables of the late Canon James because they go upon 
almost “total abstinence” principles as regards moral and 
epimyth. Nor are critics alone thus recalcitrant. Fenians on 


trial venture upon mild suggestions to the presiding judge that | 


they would fain be spared all lecturing and good advice, as it can 
do them no manner of good. Probably the truth will be found, 
as usual, between the two extremes. A pithy pertinent application 
might drive home the lesson which a fable is designed to teach with 
oak « clinching effect as neither naked truth nor overdressed appli- 
cation could possibly realize. On this account we cannot help 
thinking the quasi-sermonizing applications of the present volume 
to some extent a mistake. ‘They are purely modern and newl 
imported. They detract from the value, such as it is, of a boo 
which is professedly a translation, and leave the uninitiated in 
doubt how much is A®sop’s, and how much the editor’s work. 
As to the latter half of this doubt, it were easy to enlighten 
them. The short moral is often rendered from the Greek ; 
while the application, which generally discourses de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam altis, is Mr. Townsend’s. But it would 
surprise the unlearned still more could they know how little 
of p rented is to be placed on the authenticity of the Greek 
moral, even when it is faithfully reproduced. It is not A!sop’s, 
but, as Bentley would say, “that ideot of a monk's,” as may be 
shown from two specimen fables. “The Lion and the Bulls” is not 
unfamiliar to the most casual fable-reader. Two versions of it are 
given in the useful collection of Prose Fables edited by C. Halm, 
and published in 1854 among the Teubner classics. ‘The briefest 
form has no moral attached; the longer has this apt one, otrwe 
Toig xpwpivorc Which Mr. Townsend sufficiently 
renders in the moral, “Union is strength.” Turning, however, 
from the prose fables to the collection from which they are in all 
probability a piracy, the fables of Babrius, the “epimyth” or 
“moral” of the corresponding fable there (Fab. 44, Part 1), 
sums up as follows the moral application of the apologue i— 

éxpoig girove dei rijpe. 

If thou would’st live securely to the end, 

Distrust a foe, but hold thou fast a friend. 


This, as those who recall the gist of the fable will be aware, hits 
with its double edge the weakness of the bulls in listening to a 
notorious enemy, and their internal differences which made them 
turn so readily against each other. Now, some such couplet as 
this would best suffice to point the true moral, leaving to each 
reader his own special application or enforcement of it. Mr. 
Townsend, however, discourses upon his text, and shows, not 
without skill, and with undoubted evidence of varied, if somewhat 
irrelevant, reading, that “ war is not an unmixt evil,” seeing that 
it is the promoter of “social combinations for mutual protec- 
tion.” e submit that this was scarcely in his brief. The 34th 
Fable in Croxall is “The Wind and the Sun,” a paraphrase 
apparently of one of the prose fables, as we find them in the collec- 
tion above referred to. No one need be reminded of the dispute 
between the Wind and the Sun as to which would first ease a 
traveller of his cloak; or how “ fair and soft” prevailed, where 
“storming” was of no eflect. The moral of the prose fable 
is TO Tov & Mere 
“ transposing,” as it seems to us, of the Babrian epimyth (xviii. 1.) 


mai, 
dvicug te paddov Big pilwr. 
My son, at mildness aim ; 

Persuasion more results than force may claim.—fE. T. p. 21. 
Here the editor of Croxall’s sop might well have contented 
himself with his apposite and pithy moral, “A soft tongue 
breaketh the bone.” But he runs out into a page of appli- 
cation, which introduces us to Napoleon in exile, moralizing on 
the differences between his Empire and that of the founder of 
Christianity, in a strain that reminds one of the letters a prisoner 
writes under the eye of his gaoler. If a lesson is to strike home, 
it is wise to clothe it in the simplest and most forceful words. 

Not but that Mr, Townsend’s undertaking has been carried out 
as well as it could have been carried out. fn most of his applica- 
tions there is sense, pith, observation, reading ; in some the rarer 
quality of wit. But we object to the principle of applications, after 
morals. Why was the task undertaken or imposed?’ The hundred 
and ten original illustrations might have garnished a better dish. 
Thelearned introduction, and the well-sketched Life of Ausop, might 


have ushered us into the presence of more living creations than 


mere paraphrases which have undergone a process of tension so try. 
ing that all the wit and terseness of the Greek has been strained 
out of them. 

Greek fable, indeed, has 


ne through a fair share of hard 
If any one would turn to the fable of the “ Nurse and the Wolf” 
(Croxall. Fab. lxx. p. 165), and compare it with the Greek Proge 
Fables (Fab. 275¢, Teubner, Leipsic, 18 54), and with Babriug 
(xvi. P. 1), he would be driven to the conclusion that the Greek 
prose fable was cobbled out of the verse of Babrius, and the fable 
of Croxall blunderingly paraphrased from the prose. There are 
some striking coincidences between the Greek verse and the Greek 
prose. Thus, for the Babrian verses, 


ayporxog Hreidnoe rirOy 

Tadoa ph of Te piyw. 
the prose gives us vnzip cAaiovre ipreiknoe ypaic, pr) 
pipa. Again, the wolf in Babrius is described 
ypaiv GAnOeiew voulsac, which words the prose fabulist appro- 
priates, with the trifling omission of the particle rz. But the 


most notable coincidence is in the dénouement, when the wolf 


returns home empty. The Babrian account runs thus :— 


6 ere, yap, yuvaci moreiw 

“ How camest thou empty ?” said she, He replied, 
“ Because upon a female I relied.” 


And. the prose fable states the same thing in nearly the same 
words, but in what looks like more slipshod Greek, jpwraro, mig 
In Croxall’s version the humour of the Greek has all vanished, 
When the poor wolf returns to his woods with an empty stomach, 
it is, in the English, a casual fox, and not his loving and probabl 
hungry mate, that cross-questions him. In the Greek, Mrs. Wolf 
is plainly satirical in her query ; and in her lord’s answer, wolfishly 
snappish and purposely disrespectful to her sex, she gets as good 
as she gave. In Croxall not even the inferior prose fabulist is 
a The wolf’s reply, “Ah, do not me ; I was so 
silly as to believe what the nurse said, and to be disappointed,” is 
a feeble platitude, a poor exchange for the retort discourteous of 
the original. 

The same sort of thing occurs if we compare the prose fable 
(343) of the “Goose with Golden Eggs” with the fable of 
Babrius (exxiii. 1) and Croxall’s English version. The first is 
“transposed ” from the second; the third is a slack paraphrase of 
the first. So, with the “Fox and the Sick Lion” (Croxall li, 
Babr. ciii. 1, Pros. Fab. 246), we find constant coincidences be- 
tween the Greek verse and the Greek prose—coincidences leaving 
little doubt that the latter is a reproduction of the former. 
Turning from these to Croxall, we have vague and loose transla- 
tion, the Greek force and conciseness being sacrificed for the sake 
of rounded English periods and platitudes. In Dr. James's ver- 
sion of the same fable (Fab. 143) there is closer adherence than 
usual to the Babrian words, ut he professedly adopts Babrius 
as his original in some cases. Generally speaking, it is a puzzle 
to divine which $f the extant Greek versions translators have 
followed. Canon James, indeed, takes, he tells us, generally the 
oldest ascertainable version in the dead languages, and translates 
it freely; though occasionally he lays Babrius or Phedrus, some- 
times even L’istrange, Croxall, or Dodsley, under contribution. 
As a rule, however, the freer the translation the less forcible 
must be the teaching it conveys; and here it is that English 
fabulists have gohe astray; herein lies the ground of our regret 
that Mr. Townsend’s high qualifications have been applied to no 
higher task than that ot refurbishing Croxall. But it is not yet 
too late. The work before us will get—as its illustrations, its 
introductory matter, its life of Adsop, and_its tout-ensemble de- 
serve—a certain sale among strictly English readers, So 
competent an editor ought, however, to be employed on a 
fable-book more worthy of his scholarship. To that end he 
should compare the collections of Schneider, F. de Furia, and C. 
Halm with the Babrian Fables (parts i. and ii.), taking also into 
consideration Phedrus and Avianus. It may cost, but it will 
repay, pains, to get from a collation of all these the nearest 
approach to the Atsopian fable, and to turn out a new 
version, as terse, pointed, and undiluted as possible. Nor 
can it be too clearly understood of how little worth, as regards 
isopian authority, are the extant Greek prose fables. What 
Bentley asserted may be reaffirmed, that these are but the handi- 
work of Planudes,a monk of the fourteenth century, and of 
Nevelet, published at Heidelberg in 1610. ‘The fables published 
by F. de Furia in 1810 from the Florentine MS. represent the 
labours of a forger a century earlier than Planudes. Bentley 
established, so far as his materials served, the fact that two of 
these collections are a“ traduction of Babrius,” and the discovery of 
a portion of this writer's remains in recent years has amply vin- 
dicated our great critic’s acumen. ‘The passages “not on a piece 
with the rest but having a turn and composition plainly poetical, 
in the prose fables, which led Bentley to suspect an epitomizer 
of Babrius, might be multiplied a thousand-fold by comparison 
of the recovered choliambics. These prove that there exists 
no trustworthy Greek collection of-earlier date than Babrius, 
who is, therefore, the first Greek channel though which Alsop 
descends to modern times. The paraphrasts who “ transposed ” 
these are acquitted by Sir G. C. Lewis, in his learned pretace, ot 
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‘herate intent “sub alieno nomine opera sua venditare”; but 
public nevertheless the monkish rose 
as of Aisopian antiquity, undaunted by the extreme probability 
that Aisop’s fables were orally handed down, “that he did not 
write, an certainly did not make a set collection of his fables.” 

This ap s to have been the view of Sir George Lewis, as 
indeed of Bentley ; and this is all which seems to be maintained 
in the words quoted by Mr. Townsend (Preface, p. ix.) from the 

lish translator of Babrius, “that in any wise the fables of 
Babrius may claim to be the basis or stock material of all that 
comes down to our day under the name and credit of Aisop.” 
The only competitor with Babrius would be Phedrus, whose 
date is probably earlier than that of Babrius by a century or 
more. But their relative dates affect not the value of the extant 
Greek prose fables. If these are what we have shown them, it is 
clear that an English prose translation will best be based on 
Babrius, or on that Greek prose version which retains most of his 

rints. 
fo? taking leave of the subject, it would be unfair not to reiterate 
the fullest recognition of the workmanlike and scholarly manner 
in which Mr. Townsend has handled that part of the volume 
before us which is most his own (the Preface and the Life); and 
we hope that his undoubted capacity may ere long be made 
available in a field affording it wider scope. 


WINSTON’S ART OF GLASS-PAINTING.* 


-T is not much to be wondered at, perhaps, that the friends of 
the late Mr. Winston should have collected his scattered 
papers into one volume for publication, “out of regard,” as they 
say, “to his memory.” For undoubtedly he was second to no 
living archeologist in his practical knowledge of the secrets of 
medieval glass-painting, and had done good service in his time to 
the cause of the recent art-revival among us. And, in, his 
remature and most sudden death had been a great shock to all 
kis colleagues and 
is so often the case, how great was their loss in this very accom- 
lished and hard-working amateur. And yet it may well be 
Noubted whether it would not have been better, even for Mr. Win- 
ston’s own reputation, had this volume never been compiled. At 
any rate, his literary remains, if collected at all, ought to have 
been abridged, and arranged in some methodical order, by a com- 
petent editor. As it is, we have merely a reprint of nearly 
all the papers he ever wrote, with needless detail and most 
tedious repetition, in the mere chronological order of their ori- 
appearance. Of what good can it be to any human bein 
to be able thus to trace “ the progress of Mr. Winston’s opinions ” 


uaintances, and had shown them, too late, as | 


windows as so many mere tradesmen are now putting up in every 
cathedral and parish-church, until the few artists that we have in 
this branch will have the courage to consider the —_ rather 
than the quantity of their works, It so happened that Mr. Win- 
ston, successful as he was in the study of the archzology and the 
practice of the art, was quite incapable of solving the problem of 
what ought to be the conditions of modern glass in a medieval 
building. He seemed to have no sense of the fitness of things. If, 
for instance, the bold design and gorgeous colouring of the later 
Flemish Cinque-cento glass-painters seemed to him the best and 
truest development of the art, he could not see that an early 
Pointed building, whether old or new, required a different treat- 
ment in its windows. What might be theoretically the best 
form of the art, and what might possibly suit the la 
window-openings of the later styles, need not a suit the 
different system of fenestration in an earlier style of Gothic. It 
was a want of tact and of feeling on Mr. Winston’s Ber. and it 
made his opinion on a new work nearly valueless. Unfortunately, 
he was rather impatient of contradiction ; and numerous blanks of 
names in the letters of his to Mr. C. H. Wilson, about Glasgow 
Cathedral, which are given at length in this volume, show that he 
deeply resented the opposition of other archzeologists, who, with less 
knowledge than he had of the actual processes of glass-painting, 
were nevertheless much more able to take a broader and truer view 
of the whole question. For the real difficulty was, not to decide 
on abstract grounds what is the most perfect idea of a painting on 
glass, but to determine, as a matter of — how best to retain 
the spirit of the medieval artists while improving upon their 
unintentional grotesqueness of design and their imperfection of 
execution. Mr. Winston’s theory led him to support the employ- 
ment of the Munich artists, with their pretty transparencies, 
in the windows of Glasgow Cathedral. We suppose that, by this 
time, every competent judge is of opinion that this was a 
mistake, and that the building is spoilt by its new windows. 
Whatever may be the merits of the glass, as glass, it is out 
of place in a building of that particular architectural style. 
Mr. Winston's principle was this, as expressed by his pre- 


_ sent editor, that “‘ glass-painting should be treated simply as an 


art, free from the restraints of antiquarianism, and guided by a 


| taste unwarped by ecclesiastical prejudices and religious associa- 


| 


Had it been possible to make out of these disjointed papers acon- | 


tinuous history of the art of glass-painting, or a description of 


| 
} 


tions.” But if we granted this in the case of a building for secular 
use in the style of the Victorian age, if there be such a style, we 
should still negative it in the case of a Gothic church. Mr, 
Winston’s lamented death occurred at a time when he was practi- 
cally interesting himself in the scheme for obtaining Munich glass 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral. Here, at least, his favourite of 
Cinque-cento glass-painting would not have been altogether out 
of place. But we confess that we do not share his preference for 
that particular development of the art. 

It is time to mention, briefly, the chief contents of the volume. 


the actual processes employed in the manufacture, that indeed The papers are of unequal value, “lg weg, nee 0 0d illustrated. 


would have been valuable. 
the volume before us. 
sense of the word, “ occasional.” We 
rienced antiquary may learn much from these pages, open them 
where he may; but we should pity the student who hoped to 
derive from this volume any scientific acquaintance with the 
principles and method of the art of the glass-painter. 


But no such profit is to be got out of | We notice some excellent engravings, from 
Mr. Winston’s — were, in the fullest | the most curious portraits, preserved in the east window o 
o not deny that an expe- | chapel, of the carpenter, mason, clerk of the works, and glass- 


Jinchester 


painter who were engaged in its building and decoration. A 
a on the York glass is most inadequate. Lincoln fares 
etter; but it is positively amazing to find any critic commending, 
as Mr. Winston here ventures to do, that most miserable of 


Mx. Winston’s real services to this branch of decorative art | failures—the wheel-window of the south transept of Westminster 
may soon be stated. No man had examined and minutely studied | Abbey. The paper on the painted glass of Salisbury contains a 


more ancient glass than he. This was proved by the beautiful 
and most valuable collection of drawings and tracings which he 
left behind him. These were exhibited for a short time in the 
rooms of the Arundel Society, and formed the subject of a very 
interesting lecture by Mr.Gambier Parry. We believe that these 
——- are going, or gone, to the South Kensington Museum. 
From this careful study of ancient glass two things resulted. 
First, that Mr. Winston became the very highest authority for 
deciding the age and style of any particular ancient painted 
window ; and, secondly, that he acquired more practical know- 
ledge of the processes employed by the artists of the middle ages 
than was possessed by any glass-painter of his time. Thus he was 
enabled not only to criticize modern attempts at glass-painting, 
and to denounce their failure—an easy task, in which he had many 
companions—but also to show what was to be done in order to 
revive the lost art, and to reproduce the effect of a real medieval 
window. Herein he stood alone. Aided by Messrs. Powell of 
Whitefriars—whose names are generally represented by a blank in 
the volume before us—Mr. Winston succeeded in actually manufac- 
turing a kind of pot-glass which in its substance, its “ streakiness,” 
and, we may add, the very imperfection of its make, reproduced 
the hitherto unrivalled tone and colour and prismatic or gem-like 
coruscation of an ancient specimen. This was a great achievement, 
and we owe to it, not only the possibility of a satisfactory repara- 
tion of a damaged old window, but the recent progress of the 
revived art of glass-painting. What is wanting now to our 
modern artists is no longer the material and the tinctures 
with which to work, but only the ability of suitable design and an 
instinctive appreciation of proper harmony of colour. And these 
gifts, unfortunately, are not to be mastered quite so easily as the 
material and mechanical processes of kilns and fluxes, Neither 

. Winston, nor any rival of his, can make an artist. Poeta 
nasctur. We must be content, it is to be feared, with such 


* Memoirs Illustrative of the Art of Glass-Painting. By the late Charles 
Winston, of the Inner Temple. London: John Murray. 1865. 


laboured defence of landscape backgrounds. Here, again, the ac- 
complished writer seems to us to fail in his argument, from the 
want of a clear idea as to the end and object of coloured glass 
decoration. It cannot be too strongly repeated that a picture 
in painted glass can never properly be regarded as an independent 
work of art, but merely as a subsidiary enrichment of an architec- 
tural composition. And whatever might be said in favour of Mr, 
Winston’s view in the case of a very large uninterrupted window- 
opening in a Renaissance building—though even here we hold him 
to have been wrong—yet surely the necessity of treating the narrow 
window-spaces of a Gothic building in strict subordination to the 
constructional design must be self-evident to any one who is at the 
trouble of mastering the rules and principles of medieval art. 
Curiously enough, the writer, in the Stoning paper (an unusually 
interesting one by the way) on the New College glass, seems 
to have a glimmering idea that the beautiful effect of ancient 
painted glass depends on “its perfect keeping with the architec- 
tural character of the building.” It is much to be regretted 
that he never addressed himself to the real difficulty of the problem, 
which is this—how to obtain the effect of an ancient window, 
with such improvement in figure-drawing, and such avoidance of 
obsolete and archaic symbolical expedients, as is necessary for a 
genuine modera work. We quite agree with him that what he 
calls “ bogie-work,” the foolish reproduction of the quaint dis- 
tortions of the mediwval draughtsmen, is unworth imitation. 
To our own minds the most valuable of Mr. Winston's papers 
are those in which he describes the by which, in 
conjunction with Mr. Medlock and by the aid of Messrs. Pow 

he succeeded in obtaining a pot-metal very like the glass 

by the ancient painters. But even in these he could not k 
his temper with to those opponents of his who, althoug’ 


, the revival of a taste for, and a general ein of, painted 


glass was altogether their work, inc his disapprobation 
y their persistent belief that a religious building required a 
religious style of decoration. He actually went so far as to 
attribute to these unfortunate “ ecclesiologists” the cause of the 
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comes failure of the revived art. It is much pleasanter to 
meet the writer on common ground, such, for instance, as his very 
careful and valuable examination of the magnificent east window 
of Gloucester Cathedral, which contains (it is here stated) 2,000 
square feet of glass. We conelude with ex ressing our regret that 
so able and learned an antiquary as Mr. Winston has been taken 
from us before he could see the full results of his own most valuable 
contributions to the common cause, in which he laboured so 
earnestly with many colleagues whom he wrongly thought his -# 
ponents and ill-wishers—namely, the successful revival of one of the 
most beautiful decorative arts, which had nearly been lost in 
modern Europe a quarter of a century ago. 


Mr. Brewer has written us a letter with reference to the article on 
“Mary Borrrn” which appeared in the Saturday Review of 
March 10, showing that he had other and more cogent grounds 
than those there indicated for his opinion that it was Mary Boleyn 
who accompanied the Princess Mary to France. So far, there- 
fore, as our remarks may have implied that Mr. BREWER was 
influenced only by the plausible reasons mentioned in that article, we 
have, most unintentionally, done him some injustice. The question 
itself we cannot now reopen. It must be judged of from the 
arguments alleged, which are of course open to anybody's 
criticism. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Satrurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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SPECTUS, with of Examinati: ’ Form: of Admission, and fu’ 
apply ly to Dr. at Departement Yor JUNIOR ander 
en ge. 


Years of 
KES SINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensin 
.W. Head-Master_F. NASH, E late Principal of Farington, Neils’ 
Hills, by E. Thelwall, Esq. A., Trin. Coll. Cambridies Professo r Hu whes, F.R.G.S., 
King’s Coll., London; H. Hutchinson, Esa. , Univ. of London; Mons. Alphonse, Herr Schinzel, 
Hs or _— and others. Tuition Fee, 12,9,or6 Guineas per annum. Board and Tuition, 
or 


GUTTON VALENCE GR AMMAR SCHOOL, near Staplehurst, 


Kent. 
Head-Master—Rev. J. D. mInenee. M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
This School has been entirely rebuilt the 


nd greatly by the G 
workers’ Company, who have also ‘attached to it—Four Exhibitions of £40 per annum, tenable 
for Four Years at Oxford or Cambridge (one vacant every year). 


Four Scholarships of £25 


per annum, tenable for ‘'wo Years, not at an University (two vacant every year). here is 
owe also an Exhibition of £20 per annum, tenable for Four Years at St. John's an oe ‘ambridge. 
These Exhibitions and Scholarships are open to the whole School, and awa’ by Examina- 


USICAL UNION.—At the FIRST MATINEE, April partials 
Auer, from Vienna, Signor Piatti, Ries, N. Goffrie, and an Pani tothe at and 
| A SPLEY SCHOOL, Beds, conducted by Dr. LOVELL.— 


PUPILS are pre fo the Publi schools, the Army and Navy Examinations, the 
lent and | Continental Pianists of established renown will play, and Wieniawski will | Military Colleges, on the Universitics. French ond German in taught by Resident te 


lead "Two of the Matinées. The Premises, built ially for tne School, tensi d commodious, and the 
Members having Nominations are requested to send Name and Addres to Village is remarkable for salu ubrity of Climate Hes abou cut a Mile from Woburn Sands 


18 J. ELLA, Station.—All turther particulars 
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